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“Call me Kate, 
if you please” 








“Carmella Commands” 


Her name is Carmella Coletta, and she is an Italian girl 
living in an American city. She wants, more than any- 
thing else, to be a real American. So, “Call me Kate,” 
she says to her friends—and they do. When you meet 
Carmella you will understand why. And you will meet 
her soon, for she is the debonair heroine of the new 


American Girl-Harper 


Prize Serial 
By 
WALTER S. BALL 


The story of her adventures—adventures that were 
brought about by the flash and spirit of Carmella’s 
personality—so delighted the judges of the contest 
that they were unanimous in awarding it first place 
among nearly two hundred manuscripts. 


Next month! 


Don’t miss it! 





Y. Subscription $1.50 a year, $2.00 
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... you find all Girl 
Scouts equipment... 
and Boy Scouts too... 
on Samters young folks 
floor...the second... 
only at 


Sarmers 


Scranton, Pa. 





In Brooklyn— 
Official head 


quarters for Girl 
and Boy Scout 
clothing and ac 
cessories is at 
A & S—where a 
special depart 
ment awaits you. 





ABRAHAM & STRAUS INC 





In Rochester— 


GIRL SCOUT 
APPAREL Head- 


quarters are located in 





the Shops of Youth- 
ful Fashions on the 


Third Floor. 


B. Forman Co. 





In St. Paul— 


Official Headquarters ins 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 
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Post Box 


OULD you like to have a letter 

come to you all the way across 
an ocean or two, with a foreign stamp 
on the outside and inside news of what 
another Girl Scout or Guide is doing and 
thinking? If you do, write to THE 
AMERICAN GrrRL, 670 Lexington Avenue, 


New York, N. Y. Send your name and | 


address, your age, the country you 
prefer to hear from, and tell whether 
you can read and write any language 
other than English. 

If a number of girls in your troop want 
foreign correspondents and your captain 
is planning to send in your names, will 
you ask her to send all of the above in- 
formation about each girl? Ask her not 
to write for a list of foreign girls as 
there is no such list here. When your re- 
quest comes to the Post Box, the in- 
formation about you is sent abroad to 
the country from which you have asked 
for a correspondent. At the headquarters 
there your name is given to a Girl Scout 
or Girl Guide near your own age. 

While all this is happening, you will 
of course be waiting patiently and there 
is simply nothing else to do but wait. If 
your letter has to go all the way to 
South Africa, you will have a good deal 
longer to wait than if it goes to England; 
and if you live in Salt Lake City, it will 
take longer for your letter asking for 
a French correspondent to go to Paris 
than if you live in Boston. You may have 
to wait two months for a reply. 

Another thing, unless you have some 
special reason for wanting to hear from 
a girl in some particular country, you 
might leave the matter to us, for fre- 
quently Girl Guides in out-of-the-way 
corners of the world would like to hear 
from American girls. For instance, there 
are the West Indies. It might not occur 
to you to select a girl on one of those 
tiny islands or even one of the big ones. 
Yet, a girl living on one of them might 
want to correspond with an American 
girl and might be able to write you most 
interesting letters. Another thing: you 
had better ask yourself if you are a good 
correspondent, one who answers the let- 
ters, before you ask for a correspondent. 

On page thirty-six of this issue, you 
will see some of the letters that have 
come to Girl Scouts from friends in 
other countries during the last year. If 
you receive some interesting letters 
from a letter friend in Spain or India or 
far-off New Zealand, will you send 
copies of them to THE AMERICAN GIRL 
for our next International number? Then 
other girls can read and enjoy them too. 
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Git Scout apparel 
and equipment are 
a hobby with The 
Hecht Co. In our 
Girl Scout section, 
you will find sales- 
persons who are inter- 
ested in Girl Scout 
activities, and there- 
fore serve you intel- 
ligently. 
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In Boston— 











Official Headquarters in 


BOSTON 


for Girl Scout 
Apparel and Ac- 
cessories 


A Special Section, de- 
voted to Girl and Boy 
Scout Equipment is lo- 
cated on the Third 
Floor, Main Store. 


Jordan Marsh Company 





Trade Sales Agents 


for “Scouting for Girls,” 
official Girl Scouts’ manual 


THE BAKER& TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
55 Fifth Avee NEW YORK At Twelfth St. 





In Milwaukee... 
Girl Scout Uniforms, hats, 
books, belts, etc. at 


GIMBELS 











Patronize the equipment agent in your town 
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*MAN OWAR MIDDY 


\\” make it fit 





No. A-71 White Jean Middy 
Small roll collar—sloped 
sides—deep hem—long or 
short sleeves -00 


No. 1919 Heavy Black Sateen 
Knicker Bloomer with belt 
loops—pocket in side—two- 
inch band—$2.00. In serge 
$5.00 





a 
No. XT-1! Tennis Dress, two Are O i 
piece, Skirt and Blouse. = — a O 
White Jean—$3.50 GARMENTS re) 
REG 
No. XT-3 Same style White 
or Tan Broadcloth—$5.00 


oe Camp this year? 


No. XC-17 White or Tan 
Broadcloth Skirt—-$2.00 


fe) IKES, mountain climbing, water sports, jolly camp fire songs, 
V7? friendships you will never forget—don't miss it all. Go to 
AX tan camp and go well equipped. Wear MAN O° WAR togs and you 
Vay will look well, be comfortably dressed and enjoy outdoor activities 


to the fullest extent. 

MAN O° WAR camp togs are designed with a thorough under- 
standing of the outdoor girl’s requirements. They are new in style, 
well tailored and allow the utmost freedom for all outdoor pursuits. 

Wherever Girl Scouts pitch their tents you will notice a marked 
preference for MAN O° WAR camp togs. Experienced campers 
like them. 

Make your camp plans early. Mail the coupon below for our 
new booklet of camp and sports clothing. Select the garments that 
please you the most and ask your favorite store to stock them if 





No. A-If White Jean sloped 
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side Middy—$1.50 they have not already done so. If you find that you cannot buy them 











No. B-71 Short collar, sloped 
side Camp Middy, Man 
0’ War suiting, Copen, Tan 
Green—$2.00 


No. 2921 New style Knicker 
Bloomer with slide fastener 
and pocket To mateh 


middy— $3.00 





No. T-5 Track or Gym Shirt 


Slack Sateen with contrast- 
ing color trim on neck and 
sleeves—sloped sides —-$1.50 


No. 1575-B Black Sateen 
Trunks— Metal slide fastener 
$2.25 
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No. 1788 White or Tan Broad- 
cloth Gym Union—Long or 
short sleevés—Suitable for 
gym work—or can be worn 
for Horseback Riding—Ten- 
nis—Golf, ete. Elastic web- 


— om Bale locally, we will be glad to supply you by mail. bing in back_-$3.75 
A. G.-3 


BraNicaNn, Green & Co., 
270 Broadway, New York City 


Please send me your free booklet giving prices and descriptions of Camp Togs. 
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T IS very 

fitting, I 

think, that 
we should 
have our international issue in March—that rest- 
less month when spring is making itself felt, and 
we wish we could follow the gypsy wagons down 
the road and over the horizon. 

We are so sure that adventure would lie for us 
along the path, if we traveled. And I think that 
one must travel to find adventure. I have heard of 
people who stayed in one place, and adventure 
came and sought them out. But the people I have 
known who have had adventures went out and 
found them. 

Of course, you may say that many people take 
trips around the world and find it just as dull as 
staying at home. But those people are merely mov- 
ing their bodies about—really to travel you have 
to move your mind about, too, and your emotions. 
I think it is possible to be a real traveler and not 
move farther than one’s own town. Although, I 
think, too, that to go by rail and steamship and air- 
plane to the far ends of the earth is quite the pleas- 
antest way to live. 

But I was thinking o* the hundreds of ways of 
traveling that have nothing to do with locomotion 
—of the traveling one can do with one’s eyes for in- 
stance. Living in New York, one might make the 


Along the Edztor’s Trail 


3, 





rounds _be- 
tween home 
and school and 
music lessons, 
and see nothing but the accustomed streets and 
houses; but one whose eyes were good travelers 
might lift them up and see just a fairy city of tall 
towers as we have at the top of this page. 

I have sometimes wondered why more people 
do not travel with their noses. When I have been in 
the country in the early spring I have been filled 
with delight at the warm sweet smells blowing 
across the fields. There is aching romance in the 
odor of white lilacs on a spring night and ineffable 
promise in the fragrance of rain-washed blossoms. 

And of the excursions one can go on in one’s 
mind there is no end—new thoughts to examine, 
new ideas to be accepted or rejected. 

One person | always think of as a great traveler 
was Juliette Low. She did visit far countries, but 
I think that even had she never left Savannah, her 
lively consciousness of the wonder of things would 
have made her a great traveler. 

The international number of THe AMERICAN 
Girt was a favorite project with her because she 
loved adventure. I am sure, that if she were here 
today, she would want for all her girls the adven- 
ture that comes to those who follow the road over 
the horizon or those who travel standing still. 


A table of contents for this issue will be found on page 66 
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THE BIRD IN THE CAGE 


This sad little song, whose name in the original is*‘Chorritioak Kaiolan”’ ,is sung in the Basque 
provinces of northern Spain and southern France. So that you may sing it at one of your Inter- 
national troop meetings, we are giving you the music and the original words on page fifty-one. 


The bird in the cage The bird would be so happy 
Sings sadly. Outside the cage. 

To eat and to drink he has Look at him, 

As much as he wants— Pity him, 
Alack, alack, Alack, alack, 

Liberty is so beautiful! Liberty is so beautiful! 


Last night he dreamed a dream: 
He saw his little sweethearr— 
He saw her and could not speak to her. 
His pain is very great, 
What shall he do? 
He calls Death. 
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mined that Kil- 
brae Lodge should 
be a success as a 
home for her mother and herself and her brother, Colin. 
Was it not she who had gone into the forbidding office of 
the real estate agent in London on an impulse, just as Mrs. 
Macleod had almost given up hope of finding a house cheap 
enough for their slender means? Now that Colin was in the 
Navy, every penny had to be saved. Was it not Elpsbeth, 
too, who had met the objection of there being no bathroom, 
with the reminder that in the inheritance which had come 
to Major Macieod just before his death there were not only 
miniatures and old silver, but hot water cans and the 
articles known as hip-baths? 

“But you say it is not for sale,” protested Mrs. Macleod, 
“and the owner will only give a year’s lease. Suppose we 
are turned out just as we are nicely settled!” 

“Oh, Mother,” cried Elpsbeth, “do let’s take this risk! 





The story of a girl and a ghost in Scotland 
By HARRIETTE R. CAMPBELL 


Illustrations by Elizabeth MacKinstry 
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Elpsbeth loved the little house, its garden running down to the sands, the wild swans futtering like silver over the water 


The Coach zn the Quicksands 
. 


It’s in the High- 
lands—there are 
seven acres of hill 
and garden, and 
it’s cheap!” 

So Elpsbeth 
had her way, and she and her mother leased the house. 

The journey to their new home involved eight hours on a 
train followed by four hours on a boat and two in a motor 
before the village of Kildrum was reached. Depositing their 
baggage at the inn, they walked the two miles of stony 
road which led to the lodge. 

“You see,” Elpsbeth explained eagerly, “this land be- 
longs to the old Laird, Mother—the castle is just around 
the bend in the loch. The man at the inn told me so. He 
seemed so surprised to hear we had taken Kilbrae. Our 
place used to be the Laird’s property, but he has sold ten 
thousand acres to a very rich manufacturer named Laidlaw 
and it is this man who owns kilbrae. He used Kilbrae 
himself as a shooting lodge before he built his new house, 
but he didn’t like it. The landlord said we shouldn’t like 
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it either. I wonder why. Look—Mother—look at the loch.” 

They had turned to the right, and now Loch Low opened 
up before them. Gray waves from the Atlantic had set in 
motion the quieter waters of the loch, for it was winter and 
there was a heavy swell along the shore. Clouds were gray 
and silver and near enough to drape the clear edges of the 
rocky hills which held the waters between them. A flock of 
wild swans fluttered their silver over the water, as lighted 
clouds floated silver above. Only the twisted trees looked 
tormented and afraid, and their bare branches made gentle 
lace-work against the light. The air was mild and wet, and 
now a strong unfamiliar aroma of seaweed made Elpsbeth 
look into her mother’s face and see if she liked it. 

Mrs. Macleod did like it, so she said, and she liked the 
little house which stood at the very head of the loch, its 
garden running down almost into the sands. The old woman 
in charge explained reluctantly, in answer to Elpsbeth’s 
running fire of questions, 
that the unusual situation 
was accounted for by the 
fact that Kilbrae Lodge was 
once a lodge in fact, and 
had stood at the entrance to 
a large park. The house 
within the park had been 
burnt down and the lodge 
had been enlarged as a tem- 
porary residence for the old 
lady who had lived there. 

Although this Mary Mc- 
Mellick was no talker, she 
was a worker, they found, 
and she helped them during 
the tremendous business of 
settling. Having done this, 
she stayed where she was, 
and cooked and cleaned with such slow thoroughness that 
Mrs. Macleod was able to give up her time to teaching 
Elpsbeth, a circumstance which Elpsbeth regretted. She 
preferred the business of reclaiming the garden, feeding 
the chickens, romping with Gay, the sheep dog, exploring 
the hill, climbing the rocks along the shore, and even assist- 
ing Mary McMellick with the housework, to anything that 
could be enclosed between the covers of books. Colin’s leave 
would come at Easter and that was excitement enough for 
anyone. How he would love it all! If only it were their 
very own! 

‘There were no other children to play with, but Elpsbeth 
did not mind that. She was asked to tea several times at 
Glenmar, Mr. Laidlaw’s new stucco mansion which sat so 
eddly in its background of somber moors. Once she and 
her mother lunched solemnly with the old Laird in his 
castle, which went up and up and down and down but did 
not seem so very large when you were inside. 

Mary McMellick did not approve of the Laidlaws, and 
shook her head whenever Elpsbeth went to Glenmar. 

“Times may have changed, madam,” she conceded 
grimly to Mrs. Macleod’s gentle reproof, ‘and a Macleod 
of Skye may sit at meat with a maker of brogue-latches, 
‘tis true, but ye’d no be liken to hear Miss Elpsbeth use 
the language that’s spoken at the new house and ye can’t 
touch pitch without blackin’ yer fingers, ma’am, so I've 
found.” 

This was a long speech for Mary, and it referred to 
pretty Jean Laidlaw who galloped when other people 
walked, laughed when they sighed, and loved to see the 
look of shocked surprise which she often encountered on the 
faces of people who judge by appearances. To Elpsbeth, she 
excelled other girls as a star excels a street lamp, but she 
would not have dreamed of imitating her, or of speaking 
of her admiration, for Jean was nineteen years old and had 
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FLOWER SHADOWS 
By Su Tunc-Po 


pick lie the shadows of the flowers on the floor 
of the jasper pavilion; 
Many times I have told the little boy, but he does 
not sweep them away. 
No sooner does the setting sun remove them 
Than a bright moon comes and throws them down 


From FLOWER SHADOWS by Alan Simms Lee 


been to Court, and was nearly always surrounded by de- 
voted young people. It was enough to sit and watch her, 
and to hear with rapture the stories of her jokes and 
exploits—how she had ridden a polo pony up the stairs 
of a great house, for one thing, and how, dared to dive 
from a height into a stormy sea, she had not even waited 
to change her clothes. 

Quite soon, it seemed to Elpsbeth, all the things that 
had been novel and exciting so short a time before, were 
familiar and precious. The blaze of daffodils in the for- 
gotten garden had come as a surprise, and gone, to surprise 
them no more but to delight them year by year, they hoped. 
Tulips sent up strong leaves that scooped greedily at the 
sunshine and rain. Where a little burn ran to the sea, a 
thinning of the bracken disclosed tiny rock plants which 
threw out stars of rose and white, trailing splashes of 
purple, clusters of deepest blue, and rosettes of yellow, as 
the spring advanced. 

Colin’s leave came and 
went in a storm of rapture. 
It was on the very night of 
his departure that Elpsbeth, 
sleeping less soundly than 
usual, was awakened by 
something which might have 
come from a troubled dream. 

Her little window faced 
the loch, and when the tide 
was low, as it was tonight, 
the smell of the seaweeds 
caught on the rocks came to 
her in powerful waves. “The 
tide must be very low,” she 
thought, seeing, in fancy, as 
she often had in fact, the 
moonlight shining down on 
bare sands. Another strong wave of the scent of seaweed 
filled the room, and with it came a cry of distress—and a 
light flashed along the crack beneath her door. She slipped, 
trembling, out of bed and called ‘“‘Mother,” but it was not 
her mother who answered. Instead Mary McMellick, clad 
in stiff flannelette, opened the door, lighting the room with 
a candle burning smoothly within its glass shelter. 

“Did ye call?” she asked. 

“Yes,” answered the startled Elpsbeth. “What was it, 
Mary? What happened? I heard someone scream—out 
there—” she pointed to the open window. “I heard it plain- 
ly,” she repeated. “What was it?” 

“Dinna mind it,” stolidly advised Mary. “Ye'd not have 
heard it had ye no been a true Highlander. Dinna tell yer 
mither—she’d maybe not understand.” 

Elpsbeth’s spine seemed to crinkle with a chill not 
caused by the mild spring air. 

“There it is again,” she cried, as the cry of fear and hor- 
ror filled the room with torment. ‘*Mary—what is it?” 

Mary came in and closed the door. She drew Elpsbeth 
gently to the edge of the bed and put an arm around her 
as they sat down. “I'll bide here a bit,” she promised, “’twill 
come three times and then not again for a twelvemonth. I 
was thinkin’ ye might hear it—you being a McLeod and 
havin’ the green eyes of the Highlander. So I jist came to 
tell ye to no mind it. They canna do ye no hurt, puir things 
Now, now, lassie, never fear—” So she comforted Elpsbeth, 
for the cry had come once more—more than one voice joined 
in agonized wailing, and one by one choked to silence until 
a single treble note trembled alone for a second and was 
gone. Elpsbeth shuddered against Mary’s sturdy shoulder 
in an ague of horror and dread. 

“’Tis over now,” Mary said, “I'll wrap me in a blanket 
and bide by yer bed the night, and if ye sleep like a sensible 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Straight for the quicksand went the mad folk, driving the frightened horses to their doom with laughter that might shame the stars 
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T was only two o’clock and yet dark- 
ness was beginning to fall. Winter is 
like that in Norway—it is almost as 

though nature were demanding payment for 
the long summer days when night is only a 
momentary shadow across the sun . a blue 
twilight without moon or stars. 

The street lights shining through the falling snow 
were like tiny welcoming lamps smiling on Ingrid as 
she hurried along the slippery streets with her huge 
packages. The lights twinkling above her whispered of so 
many things . . . of the lights in the crystal candelabra 
in the old house where she and Mother had lived when 
Father was well . . . of the bonfires burning on the shores 
of the fiord on Midsummer Eve, with her father holding 
her in his arms and dancing around them .. . of the candles 
on her birthday cake! Somehow it was the memory of the 
candles that left her most desolate, because her birthday 
was coming so soon and this time there would be no candles. 

Ingrid’s birthday came on the twenty-seventh of Decem- 

ber, right in the midst of the Christmas and New Year 
festivities, when it seemed the earth had no time for sorrow. 
Before this year there had always been a new frock and 
dancing slippers and special ices and tiny marzipan pas- 
tries from the big conditteri and presents and the pink 
candles with the tiny rosebud holders that held them 
on the cake. 

Ingrid had clapped her hands in delight on the first 

birthday the candles had been lit and for a moment thought 
she had come straight to fairyland. She had never seen 
candles on a birthday cake before—all sparkling like 
tiny promises of happiness for the coming year! 
Her aunt in far away America had sent them, tell- 
ing of the American custom, and Ingrid found 
it far more fascinating than the Birthday 
Kringle that had graced her other parties. 
It seemed hardly possible that only a 
year ago life had held so much joy, 
for the little pink candles had 
failed to fulfill their promise 

of happiness. 
Ingrid’s cold hand 
brushed away a tear as 
she remembered how 
things used to be. 
In the summer 
there were 
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picnics on the shore of the fiord and little trips to the 
islands in the rowboat, stopping in midchannel to fish. But 
it was the winters she loved best . . . skating on the little 
pond in the woods . . . climbing the long hill back of the 
town to fly down it again as lightly as a bird on the 
wing on her skis. ; 

When Ingrid buckled on her skis she was no longer a 
mortal. A child of the gods . . . the old Norse gods who 
loved valor and gallantry . . . she was one with the wind 
and the ice and the snow. It was as though her skis were 
molded to her flying feet, so sure was she and so beautiful 
as she flew down the snow-covered hills. 

It was only as it should be that Ingrid had mastered 
the art of skiing. She could jump over most of the 
handicaps on the course. People nodded approv- 
ingly as her small figure in breeches and jersey 
came gliding to the bottom of the hill, her 
straight black hair fluttering behind like 
a fan. 
“Her father’s daughter,” they 
whispered. “She'll be following 
in his steps one of these 
been the ama- days!” Her father had 
teur champion of 
all Norway. But now 
he was far away in the 
sanitarium up in the moun- 
tains, and Ingrid and her mother 
had left the big house, with its flower 
garden and twin pear trees, to take lodgings in the center 
of the town, living in two small, unattractive rooms. 

Strangely enough, it was the sport he loved so that had 
caused their unhappiness. One day they had all been to- 
gether . . . the next a stump of a tree concealed by a snow 
drift had sent him crashing down the mountain side. 

Mrs. Astrup sold everything she owned to get the best at- 
tention for him, her jewels, the old family silver and por- 
traits .. . even the house went to buy his health back again. 

People no longer whispered that Ingrid was like her 
father. She had lost the infectious laugh that had been a 
tiny echo of his own . . . and no one spoke any more of 
her being skiing champion in his place. 

There was no time for gliding down the long hill nowa- 
days. When school was over she delivered the sewing her 
mother had finished during the day. It seemed a dream 
that once she had been one with the happy crowd of young 
people gliding down the long Holmenkoln hill that in 
winter rises like a fairy tale castle of ice and snow back 
of the city of Oslo, 

In the old days they had lived in the villa section of 
Holmenkoln. From their verandas they could see the spark- 
ling crystal blue of the distant Christiania Fiord and the 
mountains beyond it. Ingrid loved the changing beauty of 
the mountains . . . azure blue in summer with snow-covered 
peaks glistening white against the sky, and purple with 
heather in the autumn, with the snow tops widening until 
in winter they were like solid blocks of white with 
occasional brown patches where dried bracken and 

undaunted evergreens peered through the cold 

covering of white. 
There was always open house at the Astrups’. 
Ingrid’s friends trooping in after their 
afternoon of sport, lounging in front of 
4 the open fire in the living room, or 
a. clustered around the tall iron stove in 














Birthday 


The story of a girl in Norway 


“Ski Hael!"’ Her shout was 
like the cry of the Valkyrie 


the library . . . her father’s friends laughing and talking 
in the den upstairs and her mother circling through the 
house with a smile for everyone—her mother who never 
smiled now. 

“Ingrid!” a girl’s voice broke in on her reverie. “I 
haven’t seen you for ever so long. 
Wherever have you been this year?” 


Illustrations by Filou 


Ingrid smiled through the tears 
that clouded her eyes at the tall girl coming 
so swiftly towards her—Dagny Thoreson, her chum 
of the old days, back from boarding school in England. 
Small gloved hands grasped the cold ones carrying the 
bundle, and as Dagny swept the smaller girl in a swift em- 
brace her blue eyes searched the hazel ones wonderingly. 

“Everything is so changed,” she went on. “With Signe 
Lie living at your house and using your old playhouse in 
the garden. It’s her birthday soon, on the twenty-seventh. 
We're all going, though it will be strange being in your 
house without you there.” 

Ingrid’s mouth quivered. Even Dagny, her closest chum, 
had forgotten and was trooping with all the others to 
Signe’s birthday party—Signe who had everything that 
rightfully belonged to Ingrid, even her birthday. 

“Is the playhouse just the same as ever?” asked Ingrid 
in a desperate little voice she had tried so hard to 
make casual. 

“Almost.” Dagny didn’t look at Ingrid as she talked. 
“The furniture has been painted and there’s a real stove to 
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cook on, though Signe says she’s getting too big for the 
playhouse now that she'll soon be fifteen and grown up.” 

Ingrid swallowed a sob. She would never have been too 
big for the playhouse! Oh, the happy days that had been 
spent there and would never come back again! 

“Did you hear that Signe is taking part in the ski jump? 
The junior meet is being held on her birthday. It’s in the 
morning, so there will still be time for the party. Her 
father’s giving her new skis—they’re being made especially 
for her of the finest hickory, and her new skiing outfit has 
been ordered from England. We're all so envious! ... But 
you'll see her. You're taking part in it, too, aren’t you?” 

Ingrid shook her head. For years she had been looking 
forward to competing for the junior championship. 

“But why?” Dagny persisted. “You'd have as good a 
chance as Signe of winning. Everyone says the champion- 
ship would be between you two.” 

‘But I haven’t practiced for almost a year,” Ingrid 
explained. She felt she couldn't tell even Dagny that things 
were worse than that—that she didn’t have a pair of skis 

or sports clothes to wear. 
“IT... I've lost interest in skiing,” she fibbed gamely. 
‘And I must hurry along, Mother’s waiting. Goodbye, 
Dagny.” And she was gone without a backward glance. 
Her mother was sitting beside the table when she 
came in, her smooth, fair head bent over the sewing on her 
lap. The light from the tall lamp was like a halo on her 
head, bringing into sharp relief the golden lights in her 
hair, the purple shadows that made her eyes look like 
velvety pansies. 

‘Here’s something for you, little one.”” The corners of 
her mouth lifted in a tiny imitation of her old smile. 

Ingrid’s face was strangely sullen as she opened the 
pink envelope her mother held out to her. She knew in- 


stinctively even be- 
fore she read the writ- 
ing sprawled all over the 
sheet that it was an invitation 
to Signe’s coming birthday party 

“I’m not going,” she said de- 
fiantly. Then, as the tears trembled in 
her mother’s eyes, she threw her arms we : 
about her and whispered fervently: “If re 
you want me to, I'll go. But oh, Mother, 
won't things ever be like they used to be, and 
Father come home again to make us all happy?” 

“Some day, Ingrid. Remember the cruel Troll has 
bewitched us and carried the king away and is keeping 

(Continued on page 38) 
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T WAS twilight when Mother and I 
beneath the quaint, arched entrance of the hotel into 
the car which was to take us to call on my childhood 

friend. I was back in Japan again, my own land, which 
I had left when I was seven years old. Now I am seventeen. 

Ten years had passed since my eyes had beheld the 
glories of an Oriental night and, in the meantime, the 
blasting horror of the great earthquake had swept away 
most of the familiar landmarks. We passed through 
crowded, busy streets, some broad, with tall, foreign build- 
ings glaring in the close-set electric lights, some muddy and 
broken, lined with rough barracks that will be torn down 
as reconstruction goes on, some so narrow and winding that 
we had to stop at a police box to get permission for our 
car to enter. Then suddenly we found ourselves rolling 
along a wide, curving road beside the pine-shadowed moat. 

“Ah,” exclaimed Mother, in a tone of satisfaction, ‘this 
is the first thing I’ve seen that looks like old times!” 

But I only gave a gasp and thought, ‘‘No wonder writers 
call this country ‘Mysterious Japan.’” The great wall of 
rounded stones topped by crooked pines, rising darkly 
above the white shine of the still water, the noiseless sway 
of three jinrikishas rolling along one ufter another and the 
soft, bobbing glow of their little swinging lanterns, all seen 
through the gray mistiness of a night with a moon half- 
hidden behind filmy, fast-moving clouds, made a picture 
that held a trace of weird, inexpressible loneliness. 

I did not shake off this feeling until we turned into a 
street, on the corner of which, under a swaying willow tree, 
I saw a group of men in loose blue coats with big white 
crests on the back. In their midst was an old man with a 
cotton kimono tucked up over bare legs. He was standing 
between two tall wooden boxes connected by a shoulder 
pole. They were full of drawers and on one end was a 
steaming shallow pot around the edge of which floated and 
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Two Girls 


They had played together as little 


one went West and they made new 
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By CHIYONO 
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bobbed a lot of short sticks, each strung with several 
little balls and bits of something brownish in color. 

“Oh, just see!” I cried, leaning out and trying to 
look back as we rounded the corner, “they are steal- 
ing the sticks from that old man. They grab them 
right out of the hot kettle and they’re eating them.” 

“Not stealing, my child,” laughed Mother. ‘Didn't 
you see them dropping big, brown coins into the blue 
plate? It’s a shoulder shop and the men are on their 
way home from work. Everybody likes a bite of hot 
oden when he’s tired.” 

“It looks anything but delicious to me—those stiff 
little rows of things, bobbing around in bubbling 
water. What are they?” 

“Salted vegetables of various sorts, cut in balls and 
triangles and strung on strips of bamboo. ‘They taste 

as good to those men as an ice cream cone would 
to you, little daughter.” 

“Hum! Well, perhaps!” I said. And I leaned 
back against the cushions, feeling as if I had 
turned over a leaf in a book, and suddenly dis- 

covered that the poetical mystery of Japan was after all 
only a question of salted vegetables and tired workmen. 

We moved slowly along a quiet, narrow street between 
slender fences of bamboo twisted in with evergreen. 
“Kachi—kachi! Kachi—kachi!” sounded the wooden 
sticks of a night watchman, for all the world as the hours 
were clapped when I was a child. In this dusky lane I 
began to feel at home for the first time, yet we were only 





just around the corner from the bright lights of a wide 
street where crowded trams and fast-moving autos were 


hurrying on their way. 

Finally our car came to a stop before a big, wooden gate- 
way. Both doors were swung far back and the white step- 
ping stones leading to the house were wet. I lifted surprised 
eyes to the sky, but stars were twinkling through the faint 
glow which always hangs like a pink cloud above an 
electric-lighted city. 

Mother laughed. ‘In Japan, a sprinkled path to the door 
means welcome, my little foreigner of a daughter,” she said. 

Then i laughed too, but I quickly 
sobered into dignity, for the glass- 
lattice doors of the entrance were 
sliding back and two dainty little 
maids on their knees were bowing 
their shining black 
heads to the floor in 
welcome. We stopped 
in the vestibule to 
have our shoes re- 
moved, then stepped 
up into a wide hall. 
Just before us, show- 
ing beautifully 
against the panels of 
a gold and_ black 
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lacquer screen, was a large jardiniére 
holding an arrangement of pine and 
chrysanthemums. 

“That is another silent welcome,” 
whispered Mother. “There is a double 
meaning to almost everything in a Japa- 
nese house.” 

I had a queer feeling as we followed 
the maid along a narrow polished 
veranda, for many a time my little, 
white-mittened feet had gone “pat- 


pat” over those same shining 
boards. On one side 
were sliding paper 


doors. They were closed, 
but I knew they opened 
into the living rooms. 
As we passed I caught 
the faint fragrance of 
incense. It carried me back to years ago, and I could see 
plainly the black and gold family shrine with its gilded 
Buddha and slender tablets showing dimly through the 
fragrant smoke that curled upward. 

On the other side was the garden showing silent and 
peaceful in the moonlight, for the wooden panels that slide 
along the edge of the porch for storm or night protection 
were not yet closed. There was the great stone lantern with 
its twinkling light, the oval pond and the low shrubbery 
between which curved the path of stepping stones. Over 
these our wooden clogs used to clatter as my friend and 
I played Catch as Catch Can. 

The maid ushered us into a large room with a rug on the 
floor, George Washington’s picture on the wall, and hand- 
some upholstered furniture of a style popular in America 
about twenty years ago, arranged stiffly around the walls. 

“Vill you please be seated on the chairs?” said the maid, 
bowing. “Honorable Mistress thought you would feel more 

at home here than in the Japanese rooms.” 

= Then she brought us some tea and we sat and 
r waited. I felt stiff and cold and depressed. I don’t 
know why, for not a 
§ thing in the room 
<a had been changed. 

l degeN Ny he straight-hang- 
BAe ing lace curtains 
between the heavily 
looped velvet hang- 
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She showed me the richly embroidered costumes of her trousseau 


ings, the broad gold frame of the picture, the unused look 
of the brocade chairs, the glass cabinet with the statue of 
Venus on the top, and inside, two stuffed birds that came 
from Australia—all were exactly the same. Even the atmos- 
phere had the familiar close odor of long ago. And yet this 
very familiarity made things seem the more strange. 

Our hostess appeared, looking as beautiful and stately 
as I had always remembered her. There were many bows 
and a prolonged speech of welcome followed by inquiries 
about our trip, and we had just re-seated ourselves when I 
heard the soft rustle of footsteps in the hall. My heart gave 
one bound of joy then, to my surprise, I suddenly began to 
feel a shadowy dread of meeting my childhood chum. She 
had always lived here and had been brought up in the 
cloistered life of the young girl in Japan, while I had been 
a long time abroad. My winters had been spent in a foreign 
boarding-school and my summers in travel or at my own 
home, but always among foreign things and people. 

The footsteps stopped and there she stood, gently bowing 
in the doorway—a tall, beautiful, dignified, elegant, won- 
derfully dressed doll. 

A choking lump rose in my throat. Oh, where was my 
round-faced, smiling little Haru-ko—my dear, dear heart- 
friend, whose place had never been filled during those ten 
active, busy years? 

We both bowed silently, then we sat down on the sofa 
and looked at each other. Mother said the proper things 
and Haru-ko replied. She was quiet and sweet and timid. 
We all sipped tea and ate cakes and talked politely of 
ordinary things. I do not remember saying much of any- 
thing, but once in a while Haru-ko and I smiled at each 
other, and once I was sure I saw something glisten beneath 
her lowered eyelids. Could it be a tear? I wondered. 

After a while we forgot our strangeness, and we chatted 
together, but there. was no personal talk. The two mothers 
were less formal and talked a little of old times when we 
were neighbors. I noticed that Haru-ko’s mother glanced 

(Continued on page 58) 
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They pushed panels and doors, and poked behind pictures and bookcases, but the 
hidden safe always eluded them. “‘You'll never find it, girls,” said Big Jim 


An Easter house party on a big 
a vobbery — all these in this 





ALLY BAKER climbed the 
last hill on that very bumpy 
road that dipped and rose 

many times between the school- 
house and the Baker farm. She was 
tired; her spirits were very low. 
She wondered if there was any- 
body in the world as discouraged 
and flattened-out by life as she was. 
“If something interesting and nice 
would ever happen . . . something 
happen . . . something happen. . .” 
Her feet seemed to beat out the 
words in a kind of rhythm as she 
climbed the hill. To be seventeen, to feel 
oneself on tiptoes, and then to have nothing 
but the monotonous grind of farm and 
school and school and farm! 

The winter had been interminable; snow 
had piled on snow until it had been a 
continuous fight with cars and _ people 
against drifts and bad roads; ploughing through 
with the milk, to school, for the mail; and keeping 
the barnyard open for the stock and passable for 
the chores. This running a farm without a master 
farmer had been no play. It had come hard this 
first winter on her mother and the three brothers— 
Ted, Billy and John. It had come hard on her— 
pupil-teaching in the district school. And for the 
first time in all her life, Sally Baker was finding 
herself sorry for herself. 

“But, it’s really been a lot harder for Mother. 
She has missed Father the most,” Sally thought 
in self-reproach. Poor Mother! And when had 
Sally ever heard er being sorry for herself! She 
had been the best scout of them all. Up before 
daylight—the first one—keeping up the spirits 
of the rest through the most disheartening of days. 
It was Mother who managed to poke a little fun 
when the blizzards came and everything was 
frozen under; it was Mother who baked a cake or 
stirred up a pot of molasses and got out the corn- 
popper just when Sally and the boys were most 
down-hearted. Making cornballs in the big, old 
kitchen, around the dull glow of the fire had 
cheered the family through more than one hard time. 

“Don’t you ever get down, yourself?” Sally had 
asked her mother more than once. And Mother 
had smiled and nodded and said, “I would, 
often, if I’d let myself. But then I say—‘Don't 
forget you’re from pioneer stock, the kind that 
never gives up.’ ” 

Sally threw down her books and collecting box 
beside the big, flat stone which capped the last 
hill; and down she sat herself, to get her breath 
and wish she had a little more of that never-give- 
up feeling. Youth could hunger so ravenously for 
things to happen. It could starve so cruelly on 
deadly monotony. That kind of starvation, Sally 
thought, was worse than starving for food. “It 
sort of kills you, inside and out,” she said softly. 
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Her quick, nature-trained ear 
caught a new bird-note. She 
cocked her head for a moment 
and then laughed—her starving 
forgotten. “That’s a meadow- 
lark. It’s good to hear his ‘spring — 
o’ the year’ again; it means cow- ". 
slips and violets soon. Oh, it 
can't be so bad now, with winter gone.’ 

But it wasn’t just winter and hard 
work and monotony that had disheart- 
ened Sally; it was something like a lost 
hope, and summer might restore this to 
her. Last summer had promised so 
much. It had brought her a junior 
counselorship at a girls’ camp, and the girls 
had come to mean a great deal to her. In the 
fall when they had gone their respective 
ways, cityward, there had been the promise 
of winter letters, a house party at Christmas 
time, so many ways to keep up the friendship 
that had meant so much to them all. But 
after the first round of letters nothing had 
happened, and Sally knew now, after the 
long winter, how much she had counted on 
these friendships to carry her through the 
loneliness and dullness of farm living. 

If only little Kay Weldon had kept her 
promise to write every week she would not have minded all 
the others forgetting. Kay was fourteen, small, nervous and 
very dependent. She had been sick so much ske never had 
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had the chance that other girls had had. She had been put \ 
especially in Sally’s care and Sally had taken her to her Ht 
heart. She had eased camp living for Kay, had made some HI 


of the difficult things possible and had helped to fight down 
a lot of her natural timidity. Kay was an orphan, and her 
grown-up brother had sent her to camp to conquer if she 
could some of this nervous fear and to build up a frail 
body. Sally had watched Kay grow from a pale, hesitating 
child into a very radiant and happy girl before the 
summer was over. 

“And you've done it, Sally Baker,” Kay had said over 
and over. “Just wait until brother Jim sees me. My, won't 
he be grateful!” 

And that had been all there was to it. They had all gone 
home; Kay had gone back to the city—and everyone had 
forgotten her. Well, summer was coming. Perhaps the camp 
would want her again and Kay would be there. Perhaps. 
Sally got up from the flat rock with better spirits. If only 
something nice would happen. She slung her collecting 
case over her shoulder, there were pussywillows and fuzzy 
hepatica buds in it; another two weeks and the fields would 
he greening fast. From where she stood she could lock 
down on her very own fields, pastures, barn and house. It 
was a pretty place. A tiny dark spot of a figure moved 
across the barnyard; it was one of the boys to lower the 
pasture bars for the cattle. If it was Ted, she would signal 
him. Ted was fifteen and a Boy Scout. 
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She broke an alder switch from the roadside, tied her . 
handkerchief to it and swung it madly. The figure came to ; 


a stop. There it stood, as if watching. It must be Ted; 
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either of the older boys would simply have looked and gone 
on about their chores. Slowly Sally signaled: ‘‘H-e-l-l-o 
T-e-d. W-h-a-t n-e-w-s:” This signaling habit was an old 
one between them, For over a year now when either of 
them was coming back from anywhere—school, the post- 
office, town—they had signaled their news, commonplace 
as it might be, just for the sake of infusing a little excite- 
ment into the day’s eternal quiet. Sally watched as her 
brother darted for the clothes-line and grabbed for one of 
the dish towels drying there. He looked for a stick, found 
the pitchfork, and ran the end of the towel through it. 
“Wait until Mother catches him,” laughed Sally to herself; 
the next moment the answer to her question was coming 
back: “G-o-t t-w-o n-e-w l-a-m-b-s a-n-d a 1-e-t-t-e-r.” 

The last word sent Sally’s heart bounding. Was it a letter 
for her? If it was could it be from Kay? Her Aunt Sarah 
—the one she was named for—wrote quite often. She was 
the best off member of the family and she had a way of 
writing Sally and slipping in a check for something Sally 
needed—a new dress or another nature book. Sally un- 
tied her signal flag, pitched the stick over the road 
and started hot-foot down the hill. If the letter would 
only be from Kay! 

Ted stood in the yard, waiting for her, 
one hand held teasingly behind his back. 
“Guess where it’s from and I'll give it 
to you.” 

Sally knew boys well—very well—and 
she never let them see that she was teased. 
This time although she was bursting with 
eagerness for the letter she kept smiling 
and calm outside. “It’s from Madagascar 
... Timbuctu ... Afghanistan...” she 
laughed; then she added, and the words 
almost choked her, ‘It’s from New York.” 

“Right you are,” and Ted handed 
over the letter. 

One quick glance told Sally it 
was from Kay. She flew into the 
house and, flinging a greeting to 
her mother and adding something 
about being down in a minute to 
start supper, she tore upstairs to 
her little attic room. There on the 
bed she opened her letter. The first 
part of it was given to remorse and 
explanations. Kay had been taken 
ill in November—just “‘flu”’ at first 
—but it had run into pneumonia 
and she had _ been 
months getting over 
it. She was going 
back to school again 
after the Easter re- 
cess. So Kay had not 
forgotten her! She had been sick—dreadfully sick, poor 
little Kay! The remainder of the letter Sally read many 
times; it held such heavenly news it was hard to believe. 


“Brother Jim is so glad to have me well again that he says we 
must celebrate. You remember my uncle, James Schuyler? Well, 
he’s coming back to his big house on the Hudson. Jim’s his 
lawyer and he is to get the house ready for Uncle, opened and 
aired and new servants. It’s been closed so many years, ever 
since my Aunt Lucy died. Uncle James has married a new 
young wife in London and he wants everything lovely for her. 

“Now listen, Sally darling, for here is where our celebration 
comes in! Brother Jim says I can have my house party at the 
big house on the Hudson—Schuyler Castle. There are dozens 
of rooms and it’s an adorable place for discoveries and adven- 
tures—winding stairways and twisting hallways and a hidden 
safe and no end of mysterious things. We can give a play and 
have a masquerade and everything. I'll write you more about it 
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later. Anyway it’s to be over the Easter vacation, and all the 

girls in Tent Seven are coming. We want to see you like every- 

thing, and we are talking already about hearing some more of 
those wonderful stories you used to tell us in camp. Pléase write 
back by return mail, for I won't be happy till J am sure of you. 

And begin right now planning your costume for the masquerade. 

That’s going to be the chef d’a@uvre, as the French books say. 

Yours devotedly and with oceans of love, 
Kay” 

With flushed cheeks Sally went singing down to help her 
mother with the last of the day’s work and get supper. At 
the table she read the letter aloud. 

“Three cheers for our side!”’ shouted Ted when she had 
finished. “Maybe those city kids aren’t so stuck up after all.” 

“Oh, Ted, they never were stuck up. Just because they 
didn’t write. . . . ” Sally’s voice trailed off into silent antic- 
ipation of the house party and what it meant. 

“Bet you Brother Jim is all right,” offered Billy. 
“Shouldn’t mind being asked to the Castle myself.” 

But John, the oldest and quietest saw the 
look of uncertainty still in Sally’s face and 
answered it: “Of course, you can go, Sis. We 
boys will pitch in for that week and help 
Mother round the housé. Eh, Mom?” 

And Sally’s mother smiled across the simple 
farm supper table and said, “I’ve been think- 
\ ing, daughter, about that dress for the mas- 
'  querade. There’s your great-grandmother’s 
orange and brown homespun up in the tin 
trunk, and her shaw] and lace kerchief and 
the pewter buckles she had for her Sunday 
shoes. Nothing very grand, but you would 
look sweet in it. And, after all, that’s what 
we still are—especially with your father 
gone—pioneer folk.” 

Sally went to bed that night wondering 

how it could be possible that she, Sally 
Baker, two hours before sundown had 


\ dejected person in the world, and here 
. she was, skimming the top of it, 
\ happy as a_ bird. 
The weeks between 

March and Easter went 

“> flying, Aunt Sarah 
fi heard of the party and 
sent Sally money for a 

ed new dress and coat; 
John took some of his 
savings and bought ma- 
terial for a duck of an 
evening dress which 
Sally and her mother 
made nights. Ted 
bought her slippers and silk stockings, and a neighbor 
came over the day before she was leaving to give Sally a 
lovely scarf that someone had brought her from Paris. 
“T’ll never wear it, my dear. Much better let you have it 
than leave it in my bureau drawer, doing no good to anyone.” 
So it was a very radiant Sally who took the motor bus 
from the cross-roads down to the big house on the Hudson, 
where she was met by a band of fourteen wild, whooping 
girls and one very big and quiet, middling young man. Kay 
hugged her and pulled her over to meet brother Jim— 
“who’s been just dying to know you and thank you for all 
you did for me last summer.” There were all the old girls 
from Tent Seven; and six new ones who hoped to go to 
camp in the summer. “‘Jim’s got a dear of a housekeeper— 
just like a mother, and I’ve brought up Nanna, my old 
nurse, so we'll be beautifully looked after. And just wait 
until you see the Castle. We girls have a wing all to our- 
(Continued on page 53) 


Sally was tired. “If only some- 
thing would happen,” she said 


\ climbed the road home feeling the most 
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By WINIFRED MOSES 





Pancakes 


the World Over 


ONG ago everybody in England—and most es- 
pecially the boys and girls—looked forward to 
Shrove Tuesday. It is the day before Ash 

Wednesday, the first day of Lent, and everyone madé 
confession and was given shrift for the sins he had 
committed. It is still celebrated in that way, but that 
is not the reason the English children watched it ap- 
proach with such enthusiasm. Their affection was 
based on something much less spiritual than the for- 
giveness of their sins. The important thing about 
Shrove Tuesday to them was the serving of the griddle 
cakes, or pancakes, as we call them. 

In other countries, too, pancakes were a part of the 
fare on Shrove Tuesday, just as nearly all of us have 
hot cross buns for breakfast on Good Friday. So it is 
doubly appropriate for us to talk about pancakes this 
month: first, because they are associated with Shrove 
Tuesday, and that is very near now; and secondly, be- 
cause they are found, in one form or another, in almost 
every country of the world, and in March, our inter- 
national month in Girl Scouting, we are especially 
interested in learning about customs of other countries. 

Every country in the world has its own peculiar and 
delectable form of the pancake. Away to the north 
and the east in Russia, the pancake, under the name 
blinis, is served with caviar and sour cream. 
You can get these in most. Russian restaurants 
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in New York and other 
cities, and they are deli- 
cious. 

In Ireland, they make } 
potato pancakes. There 
these cakes are known as 
fadges and _ look like 
rounds of gray flannel 
fried. Fortunately, 
they ‘taste much, much 
better than they look, 
so if you get a chance 
to try one, don’t hesitate. In France, the pancake known 
as crépe, and called here the “French pancake” takes 
on one of its most delectable forms. 

In a French restaurant, so important is this dish 
considered that the head waiter always attends to its 
preparation and service. And in our most exclusive 
restaurants, this custom is followed in America. Some 
day, when your wealthy grandmother or aunt or uncle, 
brings you to New York and takes you to a very im- 
portant restaurant to lunch, ask for crépes Susettes. So 
noted is this dish, that it is used by the great steamship 
lines in their advertising. 

When you order crépes Susettes, the head waiter will 
have placed beside you a covered table on which there 
is a chafing dish. On this, his lordship—the head 
(Continued 
on page 61) 





















AYA STOOD on the 

bank above the buf- 

falo wallow, and 
shouted angrily down at her 
small brother. Danang was 
being rough with old Siwa, the buffalo, to show his impor- 
tance, jerking at his nose ring and giving Siwa no time at 
all in which to make up his mind to come. Siwa was always 
deliberate about decisions. 

Any other day Maya would have jumped into the mud 
herself, waist-deep, and coaxed Siwa gently up the bank, 
but this was the day of the Big Market and the girl’s small, 
brown body, freshly washed, was decked out in a bright 
new sarong of Java batik, patterned in red and brown and 
blue, and an overblouse of brilliant pink gingham; and 
her little head was magnificently wrapped in yards of 
freshly laundered cotton cloth that trailed regally down 
her back. 

So Maya kept out of the mud, but she ran along the bank, 
her light, bare feet scarcely leaving an imprint on the earth, 
and shrieked commands down at Danang, who was now 
astride the big buffalo, belaboring him with a stick. 

“Do you stop it, little evil-doer, or I will pay you out!” 
she sobbed at him. 

Old Siwa was her dearest friend. Her earliest memories 
were of riding lurchingly along the jungle paths on his 
broad, brown back. Siwa had been a young buffalo then, 
but he was always careful of her, and the girl loved him 
with all the warmth of her eager, out-pouring young heart. 

Usually when Siwa was not working he was left undis- 
turbed in his wallow, but today there was need of a safer 
place when so many of the village would be away at the 
market. Last night the Striped One had come again from 
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Maya and the Striped One 


The story of a girl of Sumatra 
By MARY HASTINGS BRADLEY 
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the jungle. He had taken but a 
small dog and he would be 
hungry again soon. Of course 
he might not come this way, 
for a tiger ranges over a good 
deal of land, but there was every reason to be careful. 

Maya was a Menang Kabau Malay girl of thirteen. She 
lived in the very center of the island of Sumatra, in a 
mountainous land covered by deep jungle wherever the 
people had not made clearings for rice fields and plan- 
tations. 

She was standing, at that moment, upon the very equator, 
though she had never heard of the equator, and would not 
have understood a word about it, if you had talked all day 
to her. She would have laughed gaily at the notion that the 
world was round like a cocoanut—anyone could see it 
spreading out as flat as your open hand!—and shown all 
her smiling teeth, already blackened a little from chewing 
the favorite mixture of betel nut and lime and tobacco that 
her indulgent grandmother let her have. 

She would have laughed, too, at the notion that there 
was anything at all strange about her family life. She would 
have looked very blank if you had told her that she was 
living in what was today the most complete survival of that 
oldest family organization in the world—that of matri- 
archy. She supposed that everybody lived as they did in 
the kam pong, that everywhere the family consisted of the 
mother and her daughters and her sons, that they all lived 
together in a big house where each woman had a room for 
herself, and the sons and brothers lived downstairs in a 
long hall. 

The house of Maya’s family was very beautiful. Every 
inch of it, outside, was decorated in elaborate designs, 
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Maya’s picturesque home was painted in rich colors and the two ends of the thatched roof curved upward like the horns of the water buffalo 
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Old Siwa slumbered waist deep in the mud of the buffalo wallow 





Maya edged shyly forward, staring with her soft dark eyes 





painted in rich colors and carved and gilded. The roof was 
thatched and the two ends curved steeply upward, like the 
horns of the carabao, the buffalo, which was the actual inspiration 
of the builders. All the houses of the kampong were decorated; 
even the little rice barns perched up on their high stilts for pro- 
tection from the rains, glittered in scarlet and blue and black 
and gold, and their roofs had the same up-curve, 

The interiors of the houses were not decorated, for one never 
stayed inside, except at night when it was dark, and for an hour 
or so each day during the rainy season. Life was lived outdoors 
in the tropics, in the vivid sunshine that was like a wash of 
gold in the clearings, or in the cool, sweet shade of the jungle. 
Houses wore their beauty for all to see, like splendid garments. 

Maya and Danang and their mother had a room in the 
house, but Danang, when he was older, would go to live in 
the boys’ house, which was like a very big rice barn, reached 
by a ladder, and when he was older yet, a man, he would come 
back to the long hall with his cousins and uncles in the big 
house. If the cousins grew too many, then the family would 
have to divide, and one woman would take her brood to an- 
other house. 

A father, to Maya, was the man who came to see her mother. 
Sometimes he brought her presents, but he did not take care 
of her, like her mother, or make her do things. He was not 
nearly so important to her as an uncle, who was part of her 
own family. 

A father was just her mother’s husband. If he was a very 
good husband he would help his wife in the rice fields during 
the day, but generally he came in the evening, once or twice or 
oftener during the week, and Mother cooked him a wonderful 
dinner of rice and fried cocoanut and shrimps and luo beans. 
Maya always loved it when her father came, there were so 
many goodies. And Maya loved to run to his stall to see him 

(Continued on page 47) 
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By CAROLINE DALE SNEDEKER The Forgotten 


HE HUT was nestled at the foot of the Apulian 

hill. Within it sat two women, the old one weary with 

her task, the other of a beauty that fairly lighted the 
dim room. These two wove linen for the villa farther up the 
hillside. For this they were paid nothing. They were slaves. 
Strange enough the younger one looked at her menial task 
—strange, and impatient, too, 

“Talk to me, Melissa,” she commanded. “I am so tired 
of weaving in the dark.” 

“Never mind, beloved,” said Melissa. “Soon the rain 
will cease. Then we can sit outside.” 

“Talk, talk,” insisted the other. 

She was fifteen, which was counted grown woman in 
those Roman days. But she was satisfied with simple 
stories, even with stories heard many a time. Those who 
cannot read may not choose. 

Melissa asked with her sweet, slave patience: “Shall it 
be of your mother?” 

“Yes, yes, and the island with the temple by the shore.” 

“Small was the island.” Melissa’s voice was sing-song, 
for this was her epic. “An island set in the purple Aegean. 
Not as here where you cannot see a hand’s breadth away. 
There you saw to the end of the world. And oh, the dawns 
over the sea and the slow moonrises, and the little temple 
glimmering in the moon, twinkling in the starlight! 














“It was here your mother worshiped, your mother, 
Procné, a maiden of seventeen years. But even so young she 
led our worshipful procession. She was our princess and 
her father was our king. In those days, Athens seldom came 
or demanded tribute. We were as if free. We heard little 
of the Roman wars in Macedonia. What were they to us? 

“Then, one morning, came the Roman ship—in the bay 
before we were aware. For were we not, men and women, 
on the hillside gathering the grapes? Procné was watching 
us. Ahai, she should have watched otherwhere! The first 
we knew the king’s house was on fire, then the whole village 
flamed. And soldiers came running up the vineyards with 
bare swords.’’ Melissa hid her face. 

“The king fell in the battle that followed, but Procné 
they did not kill, nor me, because I was Procné’s nurse. We 
were taken captive and led down to the ship. But once on 
the ship it was her captor, Laevinus Lentulus, who seemed 
in bonds, not she. He was struck dumb by her fearless 
beauty. For Procné never knew fear. There on the ship as 
we sped away from home, away from Greece, he wooed her 
like a lover. He could not eat nor sleep until finally she 
loved him in return.” 

“Loved him! How could she?” demanded the girl hotly. 
“Him whose army had killed her father so heartlessly.” 

“Fi, Daphne, blame her not. It was the war. Always in 
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The chariot 
made its happy 
way through 
the restless 
waiting crowds 














aughter A made-to-order story, suggested by DOROTHY LUBER 


war must they kill somebody's father or brother. He did not 
know her father. And Procné was his captive, yet he wished 
to make her his wife. And, Daphne, he was not ugly to look 
upon with his great dark eyes and earnest face. And he 
Was young.” 

“She should not have loved him,” repeated Daphne 
stubbornly. 

Melissa went on with her tale. “He brought us here to 
his mountain villa far from Rome. Here they were married. 
Here he stayed through the winter. I did not think I could 
ever be so happy away from our island. But I was happy 
because of Procné’s happiness. 

“Then one evening came a summons from his father for 
Laevinus. In great haste he took horse, promising to return 
within the moon. But the moon died and came again. 
Spring passed into summer and he came not. Then in the 
autumn you were born, my Daphne. I thought you would 
win her back to earth with your baby loveliness. But when 
the months went on and he came not even to see you, she 
grew shadow-like and died. Laevinus killed her—as red- 
handed as his men had killed her father. We know he is 
living for he still sends his commands to the villa.” 

Daphne’s eyes filled with anger. “I hate him,” she said, 
her voice coldly still. “I have hated him always. I was born 
hating him. Tell me, Melissa,” she turned imperiously to 


the old woman. “I do not look like him. I look only 
like my mother. I do not want to look like him I hate.” 

“Yes, yes, darling, only like your mother, in every way.” 
It was easy for Melissa to lie. She had all her life been a 
slave. She dared not tell her nurseling that the expressive 
Ionian eyes alone were her mother’s. All the rest, the finely 
chiseled nose, the mouth and proud chin, were Laevi- 
nus’ image. 

“I am Greek, all Greek,” said the girl. “There is no 
Roman in me.” 

“See!” said Melissa evasively. ““The sunshine. Gone is 
the rain.” 

Instead of taking her work outside, Daphne banged 
down the beater of her loom as though Laevinus himself 
were under the blow. “I’m going out,” she announced, 
rising with a sweep that sent her long stola whirling 
about her form. 

There was sudden haste in the girl. She ran outside and 
bathed her face in the white water-fall, then back again 
and donned a Greek chiton of her own weaving, gave 
Melissa a thoughtless kiss and was gone. 

After all was it so hard to be a slave? No high-born 
maiden hampered in house walls could have made that 
speed along the rough ways, leaping the fallen log, swing- 
ing squirrel-like by lithe branches up to higher levels. Then 
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on and on through the forest, in and out among the trees. 

She came to the white slab steps which led up to the villa. 
Fleetly she ran up these to the villa garden. Neglected and 
weed-grown it was, for why should the slaves care when 
the master never came? Even the overseer who went back 
and forth to Rome was a slave. 

Daphne walked slowly now. The villa people must not 
see her so eager. Along the tessellated pavement, all over- 
whelmed with grass, past the fountain trickling, moss- 
choked, from its lion-mouth, past the lovely Greek statue 
of a nymph with the Baby Dionysius. Daphne was the 
only living thing in that place of solitude. 

At the further end she pushed through the fragrant 
tangled rose arbors to a low wall. Beyond the wall she saw 
the well-kept paths and flowers of the next estate which 
belonged to the Metelli family. Here she stood as if for 
some appointed meeting, all the hardness gone out of her 
eyes. She was not even impatient. She was too happy 
and sure. 

There came a low whistle. Then over the wall leaped a 
youth. ‘I have the horses,” he said, laughing over nothing 
—simply because he was happy. “We'll gallop to Venusia 
and back. Rhea help us! You should have seen the groom’s 
face when I asked for two horses—and told him he need 
not come. But I don’t care if the slaves know. I don’t care 
if the whole world knows I’m in love with you.” She 
laughed in return. 

They clasped hands, moved back a space, then, with a 
swift run, leaped together over the wall into the Metelli 
domain. ‘‘There’s not a girl in Rome could do that,” 
he declared. 

Aelius Metellus was a strong boy with a fresh smile. No 
one would ever have suspected him of writing poetry. “And I 
don’t write it,” he asserted. “If it weren’t for you, Daphne, 
I couldn’t write a line. You are poetry. 
I only put it down as I see it in you.” 

The horses were the sturdy, pony 
breed imported from Gaul and called 
burici. The two mounted and threaded 
their way slowly along the 
paths. “I’ve written another 
ode,” he told her. “It’s in 
Latin this time.” 


“Why not Greek?” she 
asked jealously. 
“Well, after all, why 


shouldn’t I write in Latin, 
my own tongue? It’s about 
you though. Listen.” And he 
recited it to the slow step of the 
horses, in rhythmic measure. 

They came to the military 
road. “Porro! Porro!” 
shouted Aelius and away 
scampered the _ ponies, 
more like deer than horses 
—for they were wildings 
as were the two upon their 
backs. Faster, faster while 
the clods flew from the 
sure little hoofs and 
Daphne’s face glowed like 
a rose. 

The sun was getting low 
when they returned and 
stood again beside the wall. 
Aelius held her two hands 
and gazed into her eyes. 
“Do you know why I 
brought the horses today ?” 
he asked her nervously. 










“No,” Daphne famed suddenly, anger in her eyes, “I am your daughter” 








“Because the wind blows and it is good to go riding.” 

“No. Because I could not talk with you today without 
telling you what now I have to tell you.” Daphne took no 
alarm at the shadow in his face. She was too happy. 

“Daphne,” he said. “I have to go away. To Rome. To- 
morrow. My father sends for me.” 

Still Daphne could not understand. “That is a poor 
jest,” she said slowly. 

“It is no jest. I wish it were. He says I must go to 
school in Rome. But I will be back again. Before this new 
moon wanes. I don’t know how Ill manage it, but I will. 
My father—Daphne, what is the matter?” 

For Daphne had grown pallid. All the color dropped 
out of her face and left her eyes staring. Her hands lost 
their clasp and were limp and cold in his. 

“Daphne, speak to me,” he cried. 

But she spoke only into space. “You are Laevinus,” she 
said. “You are Laevinus. You will never—never—” 

Suddenly life returned to her. “Don’t go, Aelius. You 
will never come back.” 

Aelius’ eyes filled with sudden apprehension. “But I 
have to go,” he said. “My father commands it. We do 
not disobey.” 

“Would he kill you?” 

“Of course not.” 

“But he has the right.” 

“Yes, the legal right. But father would never do that. 
But he’d punish. Great Apollo, he’d have me whipped! 
He’d take away this estate here which is my portion. And 
I must have that. I want that for you and me. We do not 
want to live in Rome.” 

“Then you are not going?” 

“But I am going, Daphne. Don’t you understand. I 
have to go. It is my father’s order. I must obey.” 

Then her anger blazed 
high. “Go, then. I know what 
it means—that Roman prom- 
ise to come back. You Ro- 
mans never come back.” 

“Daphne, be still. Lis- 
ten to me,” he pleaded. 

But the hate and wrong 
of her whole life were 
centered here. “To kill 
and butcher innocent 
folks while they gather 
grapes. That’s what the 
Romans do. To kill their 
own sons, to have them 
scourged by slaves! Dull 
fools you Romans are. 
No, I—I was the fool to 
believe in you.” 

She broke away, leap- 
ing over the wall. Aelius 
leaped after her, and 
would have caught her. 
But the old gardener 
slave came sauntering 
up, so he let her go and 
she fled across the gar- 
den into her native wood. 

Melissa could not 
guess what had come up- 
on her nurseling. She 
found her sitting in the 
twilight, banging awa) 
at her loom and weaving 
the border all wrong. 
Melissa bent over her, 
(Continued on page 43) 


“You are not my son.” 
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If he wanted to model a fat cheek, a round fist, curls, a smile, a pout, he had but to call upon Marco, Girolamo, Luca or Lisabetta 





The Secret of the Bambint 


They guard well the secret of thecr maker, the old legend says— 


and it is a secret that every artist must discover for himself 


HEY call them the bambini 

in Italy, for that is the 

Italian word for babies— 
the lovely little figures in blue 
and ivory white terra cotta that 
Andrea della Robbia modeled for the loggia of the found- 
ling hospital in Florence. And they will tell you there, that 
these baby figures hold the secret of Andrea della Robbia, 
the master who modeled them. 

If they have a secret, those bambini, through all the 
years since the fifteenth century, they have guarded it well. 
They have looked down on Florence—that most romantic 
of Italian cities—since before the time of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, when Andrea della Robbia was asked to 
model them to decorate the portico of this children’s home. 
They are lovely babies, very like the small orphans the 
good nuns of the hospital have taken in for hundreds of 
years. Each bambino might be the portrait of some par- 
ticular child in swaddling clothes, resting against a round 
plaque, colored a beautiful blue. One is serious, one wist- 
ful; one is roguish, one a little sad. All hold out their 
hands, not to beg, but as if asking quietly that the passerby 
be so kind as to remember the children within. And many 


By KATHARINE GIBSON 
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an artist has stopped before them 
and has studied long the delicate 
coloring and beautiful glaze and 
has sighed, “Ah, if only they 
could speak! If only they could 
tell us the secret of the master.” 

But the babies are silent. Perhaps it is because they 
know that the secret is something anyone can discover 
through patient work and tireless care, just as Andrea 
della Robbia himself discovered it, and his uncle, Luca 
della Robbia before him, when he learned the trade of a 
goldsmith in the city of Florence from the aged Leonardo 
di Ser Giovanni. 

Luca della Robbia, the son of a shoemaker, is the one 
who is indirectly responsible for the bambini of Andrea 
della Robbia, for it is through him that the younger man 
learned his art. Luca, after he had learned to be a gold- 
smith, had ambitions to go even further and to become a 
sculptor and carve from marble beautiful figures such as 
he loved to look at‘in the churches and large public build- 
ings of Florence. He worked hard and long and won great 
success, so that in 1446 he was able to buy a house in the 
Via Guelfa and to adopt his two nephews, Simone and 
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Andrea. Simone followed his grandfather and his father 
and became a cobbler. But Andrea studied with his uncle 
Luca and became an artist. 

The house on the Via Guelfa was what is known to the 
Italians as a bottega—that is, half a studio, where the 
artists worked, and half a shop where they sold their 
goods. There a man might go and order a statue as one 
would order a coat or a dress. There Luca della Robbia 
rediscovered or used in a new way, an art for which all 
Italy soon began to praise him. He not only made his 
figures out of marble, but he began to make them out of 
baked clay or terra cotta, covered with a beautiful shining 
glaze of white and colored enamel. And there he taught 
his young workmen and Andrea, his nephew, who was a 
clever and willing pupil. 

The two worked side by side for many years. So closely 
did they work one with another that it is difficult sometimes 
to tell whether this saint or that Madonna were the work 
of Luca or of the young Andrea. Simone lived with them 
but always he busied himself at the cobbler’s bench. 
When, at length, after a long life as one of the best known 
of the Italian artists, Luca della Robbia died, he left his 
fortune and all his goods to his nephew Simone. For he 
said that, while he had taught Andrea his art, he had 
never taught Simone anything. The art that Andrea had 
learned was a greater thing than are houses and lands, so 
he said: “I do no injustice when I leave all my gold to 
Simone since I have given all my wisdom to Andrea.” 

Andrea continued to live in the house on the Via Guelfa. 
He lived a simple hard-working life as his uncle had be- 
fore him and was soon’surrounded with a large family of 
black-eyed children. There were twelve of them: Antonia, 
Marco, Giovanni, Paolo, Lisabetta, Luca, Francesco, 
Caterina, Piero, Margherita, Girolamo, and Maria. 
Wherever you hear of the work of Andrea della Robbia, 
however learned may be the books in which you read of 
him, you will always find it said that his figures of little 
children are among the most beautiful things that he made. 
Possibly the reason may lie in those twelve names. If he 
wanted to model a fat cheek, a round fist, curls, a smile, a 
pout, he had but to call Marco, Girolamo, Luca or Lisa- 
betta. Very probably many of the little figures which he 
placed on altars—angels and young saints—were but 
portraits of those twelve growing up around him. 

So, under the skillful touch of Andrea, Florence grew 
bright with the little figures that were called putti. Altars 
were put up in the churches, arches were placed above 
doorways. Rich men and nobles sought Andrea to decorate 
their palaces. There were tall figures of Saint Francis who 








tamed the wolf of Gubbio, there were gentle Madonnas 
bending above the Christmas child, there were portraits 
of men and little children. Not only in Florence, but all 
over Italy the name of Andrea della Robbia was spoken. 
His colors were so clear and unfading, and his glaze so 
satin-smooth. 

Andrea, like his uncle Luca della Robbia, lived long 
and was known as one of the great artists of his time. But 
when he had left the bottega on the Via Guelfa forever, 
a great change came over the work produced in his shop. 
Some say that when Andrea went away an evil spirit 
entered. Others say that the artists who remained worked 
too fast, in order to complete their many orders. No longer 
were the figures as carefully modeled as they had been, 
no longer was the color so fresh, or the glaze like white 
satin grown a little old. People wondered at the change, 
and they said: ‘Surely Luca and his nephew had some 
great secret which they have kept from all the world.” 

Soon the folk of Florence and other towns of Italy 
began to wonder where the secret could be, the secret of 
the creamy glaze, of the bright colors. Some answered the 
question saying: “Perhaps Luca, or Andrea of the quick 
hand wrote it on a parchment and hid it.” But where 
could he have put the parchment on which were written 
such precious words? Others answered: “Perhaps the 
secret is within one of the statues. Surely Andrea knew 
the secret, and surely it would be in Florence that he hid 
it. He would have put it high above the reach of ordinary 
men.” 

The bambini on the foundling hospital smiled down on 
all the curious crowd. They held out their hands quietly, 
with a kind of invitation in their open palms. Surely they 
were wise bambini. Perhaps they knew. They must know. 
And soon all Florence rang with the word: ‘The secret 
of the glaze is hidden on a parchment somewhere back 
of one of the bambini!”’ They looked at the merriest one. 
“He is happy because he knows.” They looked at the 
roguish one. ‘He is laughing because we have forgotten.” 
They looked at the wistful baby. “He would like to tell 
us.”” They looked at the sad bambino. “He is sorry for all 
the beauty which left the world when Luca and Andrea 
della Robbia ceased to make the angels for our altars, 
the saints for our monasteries.” But no one ever found out 
which baby kept the secret or what it was, though there 
were some who even longed to break the bambini to find 
out what it was they knew. 

It is not a good thing to question much about old folk 
tales and legends, but if you could ask the great Luca or 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Three of della Robbia’s famous “bambini” who look down on the world today just as they have looked down on it for these five hundred years 




















Let’s Talk about Traveling 


EXT in fun to taking a 
trip, comes the plan- 
ning of it, and next to 

tickets and passports in impor- 
tance we must certainly place 
the luggage and clothes we take 
along. Traveling is much pleasanter if 
your clothes are right and your lug- 
wage is compact. Yet, if you are taking 
a trip for the first time it is not always 
easy to know just what you will need. 

You will find if it’s an extended trip 
that a lot of clothes and a lot of lug- 
gage become an increasing burden. 
This is especially true of luggage, 
on which you must always keep a 
watchful eye, and also pay expensive 
porter fees. 

If you are going to stay in one place 
for some time, a trunk is a conveni- 
ence. If you are traveling from place to 
place rapidly, hand luggage is better. 
Traveling in pullman cars for several 
days necessitates hand luggage of such 
dimensions that it may be stowed 
under the seats. In any long-distance 
train traveling it is wise to divide your 
luggage, checking what you will not 
need on the trip and packing the 
traveling necessities compactly in a 
separate bag. 

In ocean travel, bulky luggage goes 
into the hold and is got at with diffi- 
culty. So here again it is wise to divide 
vour luggage, packing what you will 
need for the trip into the bags to be 
placed in the stateroom and the rest in 
suit-cases or trunk to be stored below 
for the voyage. 

In motor trips, of course, space is 
very much restricted. Here one’s 
powers of compressing are put to a 
severe test. Usually a suit-case for 
clothes and small hand bag of night 
clothes and toilet articles are as much 
as one is allowed. 

When one is away from home it is 
always wise not to depend too much 
on laundries. Silk knit or cotton crépe 
may be easily washed out by oneself, 
and the silk underwear packs tightly. 
A dark kimono and folding slippers 


are suitable. And one should be sure to have plenty of fresh 
handkerchiefs and stockings and two changes of shoes for 
everyday wear in addition to the necessary dress shoes. 

Be sure to provide yourself with a small sewing kit with 
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For ocean traveling one wears simple sports 
clothes during the morning and afternoon 


blue coat. 


sired for traveling 


cooler days), sports skirts, low- 
heeled shoes and a little soft 
with a brim in front to 

shade the eyes are all you will 

need for daytime wear. You 

should have two semi-dress 
frocks for dinner—flowered chiffons 
or light crépes are nice in summer; at 
least one printed silk dress for day- 
time on shore; one top coat, one gen- 
eral wear hat and suitable shoes to 
complete the evening and daytime 
costumes. If you can afford several 
changes, light colors are nice in hot 
weather but if you are traveling eco- 
nomically and compactly, it’s better to 
adopt a central color scheme, and 
choose neutral or dark shades. 

The girl who is going abroad for the 
first time is often at great loss to know 
specifically what clothes she should 
provide, so I am outlining a possible 
wardrobe, which of course should be 
adapted to the individual and may be 
amplified as one sees fit: 


Navy blue, semi-tailored, general 
wear utility coat. 

Small matching blue straw hat. 

Printed silk dress in blue and yel- 
low or red and white. 

Tailored navy blue pocketbook 
(large enough). 

Plain black or navy pumps. 

Washable gloves. 

Silk or lisle stockings. 

Handkerchiefs. 

Two semi-dress frocks for dinner 
wear on shipboard and at hotels 
abroad. A chiffon flowered in blue and 
yellow and a plain pale yellow or 
medium blue crépe are suitable. 

Evening slippers of crépe dyed to 
match blue frocks (these may be worn 
with any of dinner frocks suggested). 

Silk stockings. 

Short matching blue taffeta or velvet 
coat to wear over evening dresses. 

Medium-weight jersey or tweed 
three-piece suit in navy blue or beige 
with one additional cotton sweater for 
wear on shipboard and also if de- 
on land by itself, to be worn under 


Soft felt hat in beige or blue. 
Pair low-heeled tan oxfords. 





the proper shades of thread for mending hose, with a small Lisle stockings. 
whisk-broom and a shoe-brush and cloth. Washable gloves 
are almost a necessity, for gloves soil so quickly when you 
are traveling; and you cannot depend on cleaners, espe- 
cially if you are moving rapidly from place to place. A 
pair of rubbers, a thin rubberized raincoat and a folding 
umbrella come next on the general approved list for any 
trip of length. 

For ocean traveling, simple sports clothes are in order. 
Sweaters (mostly light weight but with one warmer one for 


Optional: Another sports dress for shipboard in silk crépe, 
cotton or wool knit, in white, yellow or white with navy. 
White sports shoes. Summer sports coat in quilted yellow 
cotton or white wool. Sports hat in white or yellow felt or 
rough natural colored straw. Sleeveless piqué tennis dresses 
for deck sports. Extra pull-on sweater. Sneakers. Scarves. 

For a train journey in hot weather a practical choice is a 

(Continued on page 52) 














Have you 





ever wondered 
how we appear 
to Europeans? 
The captain of 
the “Ile de France’ 
answers 
that question for 





MARGARET NORRIS 


“ 


UST a little 
queer—oh, 
awfully inter- 

esting, of course, but 

—not like us, you 

know.” That is what 

we are likely to say 
of girls we meet 
abroad—German 
girls and French 
girls, Spanish girls, 

Dutch girls. Not that 

they are all queer in 
the same way, for 

they are as different from each other as they are from us; 
but the way the English girls go out for games, for in- 
stance, as if they were the most important things in the 
world, and the way French girls don’t go out for games at 
all. You would think they'd learn how to strike a happy 
medium, as we do, wouldn't you? And the amazing way 

Spanish girls are brought up! No boy and girl parties 

until after a girl is married—and then of course it wouldn’t 

be boy and girl parties! 

These are not my own thoughts. But it was in some such 
manner that a girl I met coming home from Europe last 
summer talked to me when we were discussing the people 
we had met abroad. We were sitting on deck and one of 
the ship’s officers, a young Frenchman, came by and 
stopped a moment to speak to my young friend. 

“How about a game of deck tennis?” she asked him. 

He hesitated a minute, and then, “It would give me great 
pleasure, mademoiselle,” he said. 

I watched them go off together, the girl chatting easily, 
the man a little reserved and precise. I thought suddenly, 
“I wonder if they find us a bit queer and peculiar, too.” 











What Do They 


I have thought of that again since I have come back. 
We know what we think of the rest of the world. Those 
young girls of other countries whom we in America call 
‘foreigners’ —we tind them attractive, interesting because 
they are so different. Under the skin they may be just like 
ourselves, but their strange language and customs, strange 
manners and dress make them seem on the surface queer. 
I wondered if, when we go abroad, as we do by the thou- 
sands every year, perhaps we, too, seemed a trifle queer to 
the people of other lands. 

So I went down to the /le de France one day when she was 
lying in New York harbor and asked the captain if we did. 

I chose the captain of the Ile de France for several 
reasons. One was that, as I thought over my question, 
stories I had heard of American rudeness abroad kept 
running through my mind and I was a little apprehensive 
lest I should learn that my countrywomen seemed not only 
queer to an European, but lacking in taste. I remembered 
that the Jle de France is a beautiful and luxurious steam- 
ship, and I thought that those who traveled on her would be 
on their best behavior, so that if the captain noticed any 
American oddities, it would at least be our best ones! 

There was another reason, too. This big ship with its 
modern furnishings which we in America are beginning to 
copy—its statues and pictures, its iron work and beautiful 
tapestries by the great European decorators—in some ways 
stands to us for the last word from Europe of today. It is a 
creation of modern Europe. The young American girl with 
her independent spirit, her fine free body, her fearlessness 
and her eager curiosity is, in many ways, the last word of 
America today. She is the creation of modern America, 

It would be interesting to see them together. 

The captain received me in his office. He looks much as 
we would imagine the captain of a steamship, except that 
he is well-groomed rather than weather-beaten. He has a 
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Think of Us? 


military bearing, is broad and erect, a vigorous, brave, 
handsome Frenchman. I had been warned he was not 
talkative. And when I poured forth all my questions about 
American girls, I found him modest and shy. 

“American girls? Why, of course, they are fine. We carry 
hundreds of them on each voyage. But I am so busy run- 
ning my ship—you see it is my duty to keep your young 
girls safe on the voyage—I do not have time to become 
acquainted with them. I see them here and there on the 
decks, gay, pretty, well-dressed, but my job keeps me on 
the bridge rather than on the deck.” 

“But,” I persevered, “the young American girls you see 
—are they so different from the young French girls who 
travel with you?” 

“The well-brought-up young French girl does not travel 
abroad as the young American girl does,” he answered. 

I paused to think about this, and to realize that it was 
quite true. All young French girls I had met I had found 
in their own homes. 

“Then in Europe you must think it strange the way 
American girls go running around from place to 





place—they are with their teachers or their parents, 
of course—but rushing to the art galleries and shops 
and staring at people in the streets. You 
would think it not the correct thing for a 
young French girl to do?” 

“For the young French girl, yes, per- 
haps.” He smiled. “But for the young 
American girl that is different. Of her we 
would say, ‘She is American and therefore we must judge 
her by her own American customs, and not by ours.’ ” 

I rose to go. “Perhaps the purser could answer your 
questions better than I can,” he suggested. ‘‘He is so much 
more in touch with the passengers than I am. You see it is 
my ship that I know, more than those who travel on her.” 




















Illustrations by Elizabeth Enright 


A little boy, like a page, conducted me to the purser’s 
office, which was in another part of this beautiful ship. 

“Tell me about American girls,” I said. “What do 
you think of them?” 

“American girls?’ smiled Monsieur Villar, for that is 
the purser’s name. “Why, they are the very heart of the 
ship. When we have many aboard, the ship is gay and full 
of life. When the passengers are older and young girls few, 
we say, ‘it will probably be a dull voyage.’ ” 

“But American girls abrozd—do the Europeans like us?” 

“The American girl abroad is very unhappy,” he as- 
sured me solemnly. “She finds it so difficult to secure grape- 
fruit for breakfast and cream for her coffee.” 

We laughed together. ‘But, I am very serious about this, 
monsieur. Do you Europeans like American girls?” 

‘‘But there are all kinds of American girls just as there 
are all kinds of French girls. No two of them are alike. 
There are American girls so shy that when they come 
to my window I can hardly hear them. And there are 
American girls who are,” he paused, “not so shy.” 


= “But a French girl would not be what you 
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call ‘not so shy? 
“Probably not—but one can’t be sure. 
They have changed since the war, the 
French girls as well as the Americans. All 
are much freer now. Once the young French 
girl scarcely dared step outside the door 
without asking her mother if she might go. 
Her parents planned her entire life; they 
even arranged her marriage. Today they are 
more like your girls but, even so, they are 
(Hl | far less free. The American girl rules her 
HH) parents; the French girl still is ruled.” 
“How does the American girl compare in 
(Continued on page 52) 








HE Mr. Porter walked 

across the yard glancing 

up with admiration at the 
chestnut tree. Jeanne beheld 
him; her heart gave a bound 
under her red frock, but she 
made no sign, and uttered no 
sound, For the fraction of a 
second she thought of darting 
out and seizing his coat tails 
lest he should escape from Chest- 
nut Court like a bubble that 
bursts and vanishes, but the 
thought of Serena’s experience 
kept her firmly seated on her 
stool. Suppose he were not Mr. 
Porter? He was wearing a blue 
suit, brown shoes, gray socks, 
and a gray hat, and he looked 
like the photograph in_ the 
papers. Anyway Coco could not 
vanish: he was safe in a cage, so 
Jeanne’s hands dropped quietly 
into her lap, and she watched 
silently as he went up to the 
Duchess’ window. 

Like most French windows 
the Duchess’ opened like a door, 
and it was perhaps a yard and a 
half above the paving stones. It 
had a broad window-sill 
with an iron rail around ‘ 
it, and this often served 
the Duchess as a larder. 
The Duchess’ head, cov- 
ered with its pyramid of 
white hair, was bent over 
her work, and she did not 
perceive the young man 
who stood hesitating for 
a moment, then turned and walked 
down the passage. He knocked rather 
timidly at the door and then waited. 

“Come in,” cried Serena. “Push— 
it’s open!” and she lifted a large 
delicious chocolate to her mouth. 

Now there was no hall to speak of 
in the Duchess’ apartment, therefore the young man found 
himself standing in the living-room almost directly he had 
opened the front door, Serena looked up carelessly, and 
the Duchess turned her head. 

“Long live the king!” shouted Coco. “Down with the 
reds! Sapristi! Taxi—taxi—taxi!” 

To say that Serena was aghast is not expressing half 
that she felt. She struggled hard to swallow her chocolate, 
and had a feeling that she could always escape through the 
window. Her cheeks were burning, she could think of noth- 
ing to say, and wondered how it was the Duchess did not 
guess anything. Whatever was the Duchess thinking about ? 
Oh, Coco, of course. She just thought the young man had 
found Coco, and brought him back; and taking Coco out 
of the cage, she thanked the young man profusely, smiling 
up at him. 

Serena scrambled up from the floor, and stood leaning 
against the window; the young man did not take the slight- 
est notice of her, and she wondered whether he had seen 





Chestnut Court 
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For what has happened so far in 


this story see page sixty-one 


“Everything's perfect,” answered 
Serena warmly. ‘Perfectly perfect.” 






her. Was it possible for anyone to 
stand in the Duchess’ room and not 
see a good-sized girl in a green and 
yellow plaid frock, and hair the color 
of a sovereign? Especially a girl who 
had—Serena searched for suitable 
words—removed a certain jewel from 
its case. Her throat was parched, and 
her hands hot. 

“Where did you find him?” gurgled 
the Duchess. “How good of you to 
bring him back. Please sit down and 
tell me all about it.” 

She swept an armful of handker- 
chiefs from a chair, Mr. Porter put his 
hat on the floor, sat down, and grinned 
all over his nice round face. 

“Tt is all very simple,” explained 
Mr. Porter, ‘‘but I must go back a lit- 
tle way, Madame, for you to under- 
stand what happened. Perhaps I 
should begin by telling you that I am 

a stranger in Paris—an Ameri- 
can.” 

“Really,” murmured the Duch- 
ess politely. She was much too 
kind to admit that she had noticed 
anything queer about Mr. Porter’s 
accent, although he spoke fluent 
French. 

“Yes,” he nodded, looking quite 
pleased, “and a few days ago I 
was knocked down by a taxi. It 
was on that rather dark evening 
when we had very heavy rain. I 
was stunned for a moment, and 
shaken, so the man who knocked 
me down—it was not far from 
here—took me to his lodging and 
—er—as I was requiring rooms 

/ myself, and there was one to let in 
the house, I just went to bed in- 
stead of hunting around in the 
dark and wet.” 

“Hunting for rooms in a 
strange city on a wet night is far 
from pleasant,” sympathised the 
Duchess. “On such a night it is best to stay indoors. It 
is more comfortable and so much safer.” 

‘Hunting for me and his ring,” thought Serena begin- 
ning to feel interested. ““There’s a mystery here. Even if he 
were really knocked down, and felt queer, and stayed one 
night, why has he hidden for several days and allowed all 
this fuss to be made? Oh dear, I must listen carefully to 
what he is saying or I shall miss something! Can he be a 
twin to my Mr. Porter? Has he seen me?” 

“T found the parrot last night,” Mr. Porter was saying. 
“He was walking up a lamp-post and looking very sorry 
for himself, so I took him home. It was some time before I 
found out to whom he belonged, so I could not bring him 
back at once. Then I had to buy a cage and—er—I was 
engaged at the American Embassy this morning, and could 
not come before.” 

Serena stiffened—he knew everything. She felt sure he 
was playing some game and was not to be trusted. 
“T am very grateful for all the trouble you have taken,” 
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“I had hoped to buy the ‘Last Hope’, if I found it,”’ John Porter said. ““But I never thought, Madame, that I should find you, too.” | 








said the Duchess sweetly. “Will you tell me your name?” 

“John Porter,” came the reply without hesitation, 

“John Porter,” murmured the Duchess. “John Porter? 
Serena, was that the name of the millionaire you went to 
see? John Porter—you—you can’t be—” and the Duchess 
trailed off into nothingness. 

“Ves, I am the John Porter who has been missing,” he 
replied, and suddenly he looked straight at Serena, and 
waited for her to speak. 

Serena clasped her hands, and her voice shook a little. 
“I beg your pardon,” she faltered. “I took your ring, think- 
ing it was Madame Girard’s—she had lost hers. They were 
both alike. I am very sorry, I—” 

“That’s all right,” he interrupted. “I am very glad you 
did take it.”” His voice was curiously jerky and nervous and, 
holding out the false diamond to the Duchess, he asked 
her if she knew it. 

“T do not understand what you mean,” she replied with 
great dignity. “Kindly explain why you have a copy of the 
Last Hope.” 

“Because the real one is on your finger,” answered the 
young man earnestly. “I have searched for it all over 
Europe, and almost given it up.” 

“Why ?” asked the Duchess faintly. ‘Please tell me why.” 

“Do you remember Jean de Pourtale?” he questioned, 


leaning forward and looking at the Duchess. “He was a 
French nobleman who was ruined, and went to America 
years ago because he had no money. I think he left you 
the Last Hope so that you might never be in want. It must 
have been nearly thirty years ago.” 

“Yes,” whispered the Duchess. ““He was obliged to sell 
his last little bit of earth, and he fled from France because 
he could not bear the shame of being a beggar. I heard 
that he died some years later.” 

“Yes, he did,” said John Porter, “but he was married by 
then. He married a young American who was very rich, and 
had a son who—my father’s name was Jean de Pourtale. 
I am called Porter in America.” 

“Jean de Pourtale,”” murmured the Duchess. “It cannot 
be—such things do not happen—Pourtale is not your 
name.” 

By this time Jeanne had run across the yard followed by 
old Delplace, and they looked with consternation at the 
Duchess rocking backwards and forwards in her plush 
chair, murmuring that name again and again. 

John Porter took the old lady’s hand, and tried to make 
her listen to him. “Let me explain,” he said. “I am the 
son of that Jean de Pourtale who went to America, and 
before he went he had a copy of the Last Hope made be- 
cause he could not bear to be without it. My father left me 
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that copy, and my mother gave it to me when I was twenty- 
one. It has always fascinated me, and I determined to find 
the real one if it still existed and buy it back into the 
family. We have changed our name to Porter because it is 
more useful for business purposes, and it is my mother’s 
name, but a few of my friends call me Pourtale in memory 
of that ancestor to whom the king gave the Last Hope in the 
first instance. My mother’s family are the Porter car people. 
We are very rich—I hoped to buy the Last Hope if I found 
it—but—I never thought, madame—that I should find you. 
Surely you have something to tell me?” 

The Duchess’ face was covered with her hands, and she 
shook violently; Serena, half crying in sympathy with her 
old friend, looked up appealingly at John Porter. 

“What have you said to upset her?” she whispered. 
“Who is she?” And she waited for him to explain. 

“T think she is the Duchess de Pourtale whom the world 
has thought dead for many 


covering Chestnut Court, and when I got here decided that 
it had been a wild goose chase. I had given up all hope.” 

“Yet it was here all the time,” nodded Serena. 

“Yes,” he smiled, “but you really found my grandmother 
for me. If you had not run away with my ring I might never 
have passed this way again, for I had given up the search 
as hopeless.” 

*“Jean—TI think I must call you Jean,” said the Duchess, 
“and you must forgive me if I am slow in understanding 
all this—but why did you follow Serena instead of facing 
her, and accusing her of taking your ring?” 

“TI had a strong feeling that she had taken it with a 
purpose,” he replied. “No girl in her senses—and Miss 
Serena struck me as being very business-like—would 
snatch up a great diamond like that, and make off with it 
under my very nose unless there was something of vital 
importance to her behind the act. I followed her because I 
guessed she thought she had the Last Hope 








years,” said the young man. 
“In that case I am her grand- 
son. The Pourtale who fled to 
America was her only son.” 


“Oh, Duchess,” cried Ser- 
’ 


ena, using the old familiar “Carmella 
name in her excitement. “Is . 
it true?” 
‘“Madame la Duchesse de the new 


Pourtale” breathed old Del- 
place incredulously, and they 
crowded close round the win- 
dow. “I do not believe it.” 
“Hush!” whispered Serena. 


“She is speaking.” Prize Serial 


“TI never could bring my- 
self to sell the Last Hope,” by 
murmured the Duchess. ‘“‘ Jean 
was perhaps wild—thought- 
less—but when he fled the 
country penniless he gave me 
that which would have 
brought him a fortune. It was 
his, but he would not sell it. 
It would have been like sell- 
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in her hand, and I wanted to find out why 
she acted as if she had a right to it. I had 
been disappointed so many times that I 
determined to try other methods of finding 
the diamond, and when I was knocked 
down I thought the wisest thing I could do 
was to disappear, and see what happened, 
and whether any story concerning the Last 
Hope would come to light. I knew the Em- 
bassy would make some sort of fuss, and— 
you know the rest. It was very strange, 
though, that I should find Coco and be able 
to walk in without any introduction. I did 
not want to distress you in any way, but 
the Embassy people told me that a lady 
called Madame Girard was wearing the 
Last Hope, and they could not imagine 
how it had got into her possession unless 
she was the Duchess de Pourtale who had 
not been heard of for many years.” 

Then old Delplace elbowing some gap- 
ing onlookers out of the way, and pushing 
his head through the open window looked 
at the Duchess. 

“Madame,” 





he said, “What is your 





ing his soul. But he never 

wrote to me—he was like that, thoughtless. I expect he 
meant to, but—well, I thought he had forgotten me. Then, 
after a long time, I heard that he was dead. Meanwhile I 
vanished from the circle to which I belonged for I had no 
money. I earned a living as best I could. I was not old then 
—Jean was only twenty-three when he left me. The Last 
Hope is yours, for it has brought you to me.” 

The Duchess was about to take the ring off her finger and 
give it to her grandson, but he would not allow her to do 
so; he said he had no right to it, it was hers—not his. Her 
son had given it to her as a free gift. 

When the Duchess and John Porter were capable of 
speaking lucidly, and they had all realized that the Ameri- 
can was her grandson, Serena asked how it was that the 
young man had found his way to Chestnut Court on that 
last night in February when Pierre had discovered him 
peeping in through the Duchess’ window. 

“Accident,” he replied, holding the Duchess’ hand firmly 
to prevent her from removing the Last Hope from her 
finger. “I had employed detectives to search for the Last 
Hope, but they came to the conclusion it had been cut in 
Amsterdam and sold, therefore I was obliged to make in- 
quiries myself. Then I met a man who sold books down by 
the side of the Seine, and he told me the Duchess of Chest- 
nut Court had a diamond as big as a gig lamp on her finger, 
and very like pictures of the Last Hope. He only said this 
in fun, but I followed it up. I had great difficulty in dis- 
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name? 

Slowly the Duchess rose to her feet, and held out her 
hand to the young American. The plush chair might have 
been a throne, and that shabby room a palace, so-stately and 
dignified did the Duchess appear. 

“I am Camille, Duchess de Pourtale” she replied. ““My 
friends—my dear friends—allow me to present to you my 
grandson. Make him welcome to Chestnut Court.” 


CHAPTER XI 
Farewell 


The Duchess de Pourtale was leaving Chestnut Court. 
It had taken her grandson several days to persuade her to 
do so, and the only argument which eventually proved 
effective was one which appealed to the Duchess’ sense of 
justice. John Porter said it was not fair to remain at Chest- 
nut Court after the mission of the chestnut tree had been 
fulfilled, and the Duchess had triumphed over all her 
troubles. There was a long waiting list, and why should 
not some other soul have the benefit of the chestnut tree’s 
encouragement when the Duchess no longer needed it? 

Directly the Duchess saw that point of view she gave 
her plush chair to Monsieur de Villerose, her table to the 
third floor artist, and distributed the rest of her household 
goods among the other inhabitants whom she dearly loved. 

(Continued on page 59) 














RIM and straight they marched 
across the park, row after row 
of young girls, their natural 
linen blouses and brown skirts mak- 
ing a pleasant picture against the 
fresh spring grass. Almost at once 
they separated, each girl a little dis- 
tance from her neighbor, and _ per- 
formed a calisthenic drill, bending 
forward, back, until the 
entire field was like a large kaleido- 
scope of changing, shifting rhythmic 
patterns. Then they were still again, 
drawn up in their quiet even lines, and 
only a memory of the quick delightful 
movement continued in one’s mind. 
They were Hungarian Girl Scouts, 
come to greet the delegates to the In- 
ternational Conference in Buda- 
pest and they held a Girl Scout rally 
for the visitors on the Isle of St. 
Varguerite. And how efficient they 
were, as they escorted the visitors 
about to see the city, as they ran 
errands and made things easy for their 
guests, in the way Girl Scouts the 
world have learned to do! 


Now VOW 


over 


Trim and straight they marched, making a pleasant pattern against the fresh spring grass 


When Girl Scouts Are 
Hlostesses en Hungary 


A few days later the guests were in- 
vited to the theater to see acted in 
pageant the story of the history of 
Hungary, and at the conclusion of the 
pageant a group of girls in the gay Hun- 
garian costume danced the “czardas” 
—yjust such girls they were as the artist 
has painted for our cover this month. 
There was nothing quiet or still about 
these girls, as their aprons bright with 
embroidery swung back and forth in the 
movement of the dance. And one realized 
that it was the 
“czardas” one 
had _ remem- 
bered the day 
before at the 
Isle of St. Mar- 
guerite: the 
bright quick 
movements of 
the dance that 
find their way 
even into the 
movements of a 
formal drill 

-in Hungary. 
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This little girl came 
to visit the dele- 
gates one day and 
stopped to have her 
photograph taken 


Some of the dele- 
gates from other 
countries of Europe 
showed their own 
national dances 


This group of the dele- 
gates from all over the 
world gathered at Buda- 
pest to discuss Girl Scout- 
ing and Girl Guiding in 
all corners of the earth 









had a 


lovely 






Washing 










Adventuring in 


When stunt night J tae he a » . 
came, every girl near Russia, isn’t it?” or “It became a republic not long 
surprise ago,” were some of the not very illuminating answers 
ready to make us ig 
lJaugh—and we did 

























































Eating potatoes and sour milk at 
washing in the river, playing games, 
From the diary of 


HAD always wanted to spend a summer in a Girl Scout 
camp abroad. And when I saw an item in THE AMERI- 
CAN Girt about the Polish Girl Scout camp, I knew 
that at last my chance had come. For days after I had made 
up my mind to go I went around asking all my friends, 
“What do you know about Poland?” And “It’s somewhere 


I received. 

To me, Poland seemed a fairyland, a place of mystery 
and adventure, and it was with difficulty that I came down 
out of the clouds long enough to be practical and look it up 
in the family atlas and see about passport, steamship pas- 
sage and such mundane things as suitcases. 

The writing of the letter to the Girl Scout office in 
Poland, telling them to expect me, was an adventure in it- 
self. It made my trip seem so real and so certain to me. 
But, alas, that certainty was shattered when, the day before 
I was to sail, the familiar envelope in my own handwriting 
came back to me. Through some misfortune it had never 
arrived at its destination! You can imagine my feelings, 
then, when I stepped aboard the Olympic. I felt like 
a second Columbus, in spite of the shipful of people and the 
competent-looking officers in their imposing gold braid! 

I won’t stop here to tell you about my trip across the 
ocean. It was fun, as most ocean voyages are unless one is 
seasick. Ill just skip to the time when I arrived in Warsaw, 
the Polish capital, and let you read extracts from my diary 
to tell you what happened from then on. 


July eighth—Warsaxw 
I certainly had an exciting time getting here. I diate 


Here are two Pol- 
ish Girl 
wearing 


Scouts missed the train last night in Berlin, and. when I did get 

their abhoard I found it was very crowded, because it is the train 
hand-em- + 
broidered jackets 


that connects with the Trans-Siberian Railroad. Very few 
people spoke English, so I had to use my meager French. 


July tenth—Warsaw 

Madame de Callier, the international correspondent for 
Poland, came to see me yesterday. She invited me to join a 
group of English Girl Guides and see Warsaw with them. 
So this morning I had breakfast with twenty-seven English 
Girl Guides from Oxford and Edinburgh in the gardens of 
the Lazienski Palace. This was the first time that I ever 
had breakfast in a garden, let alone a royal garden. The 
palace looked very French and reminded me of Malmaison 
near Paris. The gardens contained an outdoor theatre. 

After lunch we took a tiny, toy-like train to Wilanow, a 
suburb of Warsaw to see the country and the country palace 
of a famous Polish hero, Sobieski who fought against the 
Turks in the early days of Polish*history. At tea time we 
had high tea under the trees. Miss Mason, the leader of 
the English Girl Guides, and Madame de Callier had the 
national Polish dish, boiled potatoes and sour milk, but the 
rest of us ordered scrambled eggs, rolls and tea. 





in the 
River Bug was July eleventh—Camp 
— ae This morning I got up at half past five to catch the train 


ecially when the - 
ear pe er away for camp, along with the English girls. At the station we 
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Camp in Poland 


trench-tables, sleeping on straw ticks, 
humming taps—it was great fun! 


ELEANOR TAFT MAUK 


were met by some Polish Girl Scouts in their gray uni- 
forms, who bundled our luggage into queer little low carts 
that looked like toy hay-racks. They were each drawn by 
one horse that was hitched to one side of the cart so that the 
whole affair looked lopsided. We hiked through the little 
town and then out across the plains about three miles until 
we came to the River Bug. There we saw the camp. 

It was a huge place accommodating over a thousand 
girls, At the entry gate two sentries stopped us and inquired 
our business. They then conducted us to our own camp 
site. We later learned that each group has its own camp 
site. There are about twenty Polish girls that are going 
to share ours with us. 

All morning we put up tents and got our camp in order. 
At lunch time we discovered that each unit had to cook its 
own meals, so we divided and set to work. The kitchen was a 
revelation to me. It consisted of a brick fireplace with a tent 
fly overhead, and contained a most limited number of cook- 
ing utensils. For the first meal in camp we sat upon the 
ground to eat because we could not find any chairs or tables. 

We discovered many interesting facts about camping this 
afternoon. First of all we were introduced to the unusual 
tables the Polish girls use. They dig a trench in the ground, 
sometimes horseshoe shaped, sometimes the shape of their 
pin—a Maltese cross—about two feet deep and eighteen 
inches wide. The girls sit on one side of the trench, put 
their feet in the trench and eat off the other side. It really 
is a very comfortable way of having meals. They make their 
tables attractive by decorating the center with colored moss, 
pine cones and ferns. 

We also discovered how the Polish Girl Scouts sleep. It 
seems that each encampment has its own pet way. In one of 
them, each girl took four stakes about two feet long and 
drove them firmly into the ground to make the four corners 
of the. bed. She then connected these with sticks about two 
inches thick and added several cross bars. On the top of 
this structure was placed a tick stuffed with straw. This 
kind of bed was all right after you became used to it, but it 
felt mighty bumpy at first. Another encampment wove a 
spring onto four stakes driven into the ground. This was 
very comfortable, but it took a long time and a great deal 
of patience to make. In our own encampment we placed 
our cicks on the ground on a ground sheet, which is similar 
to a poncho, 

Tonight we had a lovely campfire in our own encamp- 
ment. We sang our songs to the Polish girls and they sang 
theirs to us. As we looked out across the encampment we 
could see the gleam of the other campfires. through the 
trees and hear the other encampments singing. Finally, one 
by one the campfires began to die down and we could hear 
them singing taps. The Polish Girl Scouts have a very 
interesting way of singing taps. The first time they sing it 
the way we do, the next time softly and the last time they 
hum it very softly. 


July thirteenth—Camp 
I certainly am writing a great deal in my diary, because 
everything is so new and differen. here. First, there is the 
(Continued on page 45) 


How would you 
like to have tent- 
mates like these 
who made camp 
days jolly ones? 


With a limited 
supply of cooking 
utensils, these 
Polish girls pre- 
pared rare dishes 


The campers shot 
the rapids in 
queer boats, made 
of big, hollowed- 
out tree trunks 
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If you go to Australia, these Girl 
Guides may hike with you (left, above) 


In Sweden, you will meet jolly girls 
like the three in the tent (above) 


And in Ireland, perhaps, these two 
Girl Guides may be your tentmates 


You will find the “washing-up” proc- 
ess in Finland as well as at home 


You will hear songs in Egypt, sung 
to a tom-tom accompaniment (below) 


And you may go to a Ceylon rally 
(shown at bottom of opposite page) 




















‘Strap your pack 
To your back” 


And go camping all 
over the world—across 
oceans and mountains 
and plains tothe woods 


and far-off hillsides 


where Gzrl Scouts meet 


The French Eclaireuses will show 
you mountains you can climb (above) 


And Latvian girls will walk with you 
on the shore and talk about theircamp 


While in Hawaii, you may swim in 
the crater of an extinct volcano 








They have fish 
for dinner in Fin- 
Jand—when_ the 
campers are lucky 





HAT the iron mail-box on the street 

corner or by the country road is 
one of the most thrilling and romantic 
and friendly things in the world is the 
belief of Girl Scouts and Girl Guides 
scattered over the earth. For by way of 
the letters that it swallows, girls who 
camp under oak trees become friends of 
girls who camp under palms, and girls 
who live in such famous old cities as 
London and Paris share adventures and 
experiences with girls who live in newer 
corners of the world—British Columbia, 
Rhodesia and the Argentine. Rosy- 
cheeked girls who go on their outings in 
handy middies and bloomers compare 
notes on camping 
and nature lore 
withbrown-skinned 
lasses half a world 
away who _ still 
wear gracious flow- 
ing garments of 
ancient pattern, 
even on their rare 
out-of-door camp- 
ing expeditions. 


The Swiss chalet 
A picture of camp- 
ing abroad 

By way of the 
mail-box has come 
this picture of 
Swiss Girl Guides 
camping in the 
Alps, sent by 
Blanche Cramer of 
Geneva, Switzer- 
land, to her friend Mary Lyon Leak of 
Greensboro, North Carolina. She writes: 

“We left for our camp by the train, 
thirty-nine cf us, all happy and in good 
spirits. Arriving at last we put our packs 
on little carts drawn by mules. The climb 
took two. hours but we climbed terribly 
fast and were fairly exhausted when we 
reached our little chalet, looking so pretty 
in a little clearing surrounded by mag- 
nificent peaks—yes, with snow on them. 
We had to wait for our baggage so our 
captain assigned us to our rooms and 
quickly we made our paillasses (beds). 
At ten o’clock the gong sounded and we 
donned our pajamas and went quickly to 
bed. 

“We had many campfires, always very 
beautiful. It was so marvelous to lie out 


Our International 


in the evening under the stars, the moun- 
tains were magnificent but so calm. Six 
Girl Scouts made their promise while we 
were there. We had a course in nature 
and each day we studied the flowers. 
There were such beautiful rhododendron 
and orchis on the mountains. Each day 
at four o’clock we left in troops to go 
bathing. But the water was like ice! The 
Girl Scouts could not stay in long. When 
I shall have some pictures of the camp 
I will send them to you. In our camp 
we were just between Sierre and Mon- 
tane about 1300 meters high. This land is 
marvelous, wM#h its snow and precipices.” 


The old and the new 
Hindu gods watch campers 


Contrast this camping with that of 
Girl Guides of both English and Hindu 
companies at Madras, India: 

“By the sea there are seven ancient 
temples that were deeply carved out of 
the solid rock in very early days, perhaps 





Alpine sticks had to be used in climbing this mountain—but these German girls got to the top 


by the Phoenicians. Students and school 
girls from Madras can get there by train 
and bus to spend a happy week-end (per- 
haps during the short Michaelmas holi- 
days, when it is not worth while going 
back to their own homes) camping in an 
empty bungalow. There they can spend 
the cool evenings roaming about the 
carved temples, which are redolent of 
old-world legends of Hindu gods and 
goddesses, and, if an experienced swim- 
mer is available (for the currents are 
strong) they can have lovely sea-bathing. 
It is not yet very usual for Indian girls 
to go in for bathing but in a place where 
they can have privacy most of them en- 
joy a dip, and one or two of the more 
advanced can swim just as well as their 
western sisters who love the water.” 
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Letters come in our mazl all through the year and 
other szde of the world are doing—how they hike 


“Saris” and singing games 
Under the Indian sun 


Miss Barnes, a Guider at Karachi, 
India, sends us the following glimpse of 
Guiding in India: 

“It is often forgotten that in India 
about half of the Guides are British or 
Indo-European. They wear a uniform 
very like that of the Girl Scouts, while 
the Indian Guides wear the dress of their 
province carried out in dark blue and 
white. Each province has its own dress, 
the sari, which is a piece of silk or cotton 
draped around the body, and varying in 
length from five yards to nine yards, 
according to the way it is worn. With 
all this latitude in dress, it is not easy 
to recognize a Guide at first sight, unless 
the eye seeks the trefoil badge, worn on 
a long pin to keep the sari in place on 
one shoulder. 

“The Indian national dress is, perhaps, 
the most beautiful in the world, and to 
see a group of Guides playing one 
of the singing 
games they love, 
the graceful move- 
ments of _ their 
supple forms en- 
hanced by the sim- 
ple lines of the 
clinging sari, the 
blue and white of 
the dress, bright 
and clear-cut 
against the deep 
shadow of the tree 
that forms their 
club room, the play 
of sun and shade 
over those sun- 
browned faces, the 
sparkling eyes and 
merry laughter as 
little feet and 
-.« hands beat out that 
rhythm of the song, 
is to see as lovely 
a picture as ever one could wish.” 


In West Africa 
They work for sewing badges 


Speaking of uniforms, twenty-three 
Girl Scouts at Sakbayeme, West Africa, 
have decided to learn to sew and make 
their own uniforms all at once. They are 
also making their own ties. Instead of 
hats, they wear colored head cloths to 
foil the equatorial sun. 


From a West Indian island 
News comes of camping 
We wonder if ghosts and legends from 


the Spanish Main cluster around the 
campfires of the Girl Guides in the 








Mail Bag 


tell us what Girl Scouts and Girl Guides on the 
and camp—and we send letters to them, too 


pirate-famed Barbados, West Indies. 
From there, Rita Smith writes to Helen 
E. Watts of Fall River, Massachusetts: 
“We camped in an empty house near 
the sea and got our meals and ate them 
in a little wood nearby.” Henrietta Ful- 
lerton living at St. Michael, Barbados, is 
a friend of Carrie A. Van Nostrand of 
St. Albans, New York. She writes: “We 
wear navy blue overalls or serge skirts 
with navy blue tunics and navy blue 
belts. The officers wear similar uniforms, 
with navy blue straw hats. We hold our 
Ranger meetings in a house that used to 
be the officers’ headquarters when sol- 
diers were stationed here years ago.” 


Neighbors pay a visit 
Across the Niagara River 


While friendships across the world are 
carried on by the post box, Girl Guides 
in Niagara Falls, Canada, and Girl Scouts 
right across the river in the United States 
are near enough to be good neighbors 
and last summer they visited together at 
Girl Scout Camp Moss, on Lake Ontario. 


The Post Box in Paris 
The French capital has its Girl Guides 


Two devotees of the International Mail 
Box are Beatrice DuBois and Barbara 
Jones, American girls who have spent a 
good part of their lives in Paris, where 
they belong to an English Guide com- 
pany. Beatrice writes: 

“Once a year all the Guides have a 
rally and each troop does a little play 
and we sell things and serve refresh- 
ments. It is a great deal of fun. If you 
would like a description of our uniform, 
here it is: We wear wide brimmed navy 
blue hats, navy blue tunics with yellow 
ties, black shoes and black stockings, 
also we have various ornaments that 





Illustrated with 
foreign photographs 


decorate us a bit. We do think it’s lovely 
of you to send us THE AMERICAN GIRL. 
When I was in America I thought it was 
a lovely magazine.” 

Barbara Jones writes of the camp: 
“Last year during the summer vacation 
we went to camp for ten days in Eng- 
land where we met Guides from England, 
Belgium and Switzerland. It was great 
fun, especially as we had a swimming 
pool on the grounds, yet where we. had 
our tents it was quite wild. There were 
cows that came and looked at us as if 
we were curious beings. It was also very 
nice cooking our own food and going 
tracking.” 


Three thousand miles to camp! 
But they got there 


Going three thousand miles to camp 
was an experience of the Canadian Girl 
Guides who celebrated Canada’s Dia- 
mond Jubilee of Confederation. Nearly 
one hundred Guides from Nova Scotia 


and Newioundland, 
New Brunswick and 
Quebec, journeyed 


westward, to be joined 
by another party that 
had gathered at Win- 
nipeg, and going on 
from the land of 
wheat fields and prai- 
ries across the Rocky 
Mountains down the 
Pacific slope to camp 
at Mt. Tomely near 
Victoria. Here they 
met girls from across 
the Pacific bringing 
news of Girl Guides 
in Australia and New 
Zealand. 

Though the pil- 
grimage across their 
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The English 
Guides tramp 
heather-cov- 
ered moors 


country was thrilling to those who made 
it, it was almost as thrilling to the Guides 
in little prairie villages and small towns 
who gathered along the way to see them 
wherever the train stopped. Sometimes 
the girls came a long way from remote 
settlements and ranches, just to have a 
glimpse of other Girl Guides. Once a 
group of six girls dressed in school 
clothes, wearing Guide hats and Tender- 
foot badges as their only Guide insignia, 
waited at a little wayside stop to greet 
these happy pilgrims, the only other Girl 
Guides they had ever seen! 


And across the Pacific Ocean 


Chinese schoolgirls 
learn guidin g 


Tales of Girl 
Guides travel over 
the world by round- 
about ways—that 
of a_ group of 
Chinese Guides in 
a school near Pe- 
king, for instance. 
Their uniform re- 
mains in cut much 
like their own 
clothes, save that 
instead of trousers 
they wear a navy 
blue skirt. Their 
jumper is their own 
graceful Chinese 
coat with a high 
neck and_ rather 
wide sleeves. They 
are interested in 
first aid, child care 








In tropic  Barba- 
dos meals are made 
interesting by strange 
vegetables and fruits 


Here are Hungarian 
girls, filling’ their 
own “paillasses” —we 
call them mattresses 


these more practical affairs 


and health work, 
taught them by an 
English nurse. 
Camping and other 
Girl Scout activ- 
ities have to wait 
for them _ while 
they attend to 
News of 


these Chinese Guides went to New Zea- 
land where Guides began to write tothem. 


News from British Columbia 
And the camp at Kootenay Bay 


Catherine McBride of Shippensburg, 
Pennsylvania, has a friend, Sadie Smith, 
(Continued on page 56) 
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the queen and faces aglow at -. 
princess cap- ury during this last year, and steaming the thought of , 
tive... but the spell hot chocolate and crisp rolls from the the contest. Ingrid’s 
will be broken. But — little bakery around the corner. And her _ heart was racing madly. 
only smiles and a mother, with shining eyes, wished her a A girl was off from the 
brave heart can _ happy birthday with such an air of joy- starting point, slim and 
overcome it, Ingrid ous mystery that Ingrid demanded to _ tall and self-possessed. 


liten. You must never 
forget that.” 

Only smiles and a 
brave heart could 
break the spell. In- 
grid held on to that 
knowledge all through 
the Christmas Eve 
festivities that were 
so hard to endure 
with Father away. 
Mother tucked a 
piece of evergreen in her hair and 
set up a tiny Christmas tree on the 
sewing table, but it seemed such a mock- 
ery compared to the trees of other years. 

They danced around it, though, the 
two of them, singing the Christmas songs 
that were so dear to the heart of every 
Norwegian child—“Gladelig Jul, helige 
Jul,’ and the more joyous, frolicking 
anthems that Father had always 
enjoyed so. And afterwards Ingrid 
left a plate of cookies for the 
Julenisse that comes to all good 
children and a saucer of milk for 
the cat that always came with him, 
just as she had done when she was 
a child. 

And although there had been no 
presents except the little pig made 
of marzipan that had been propped 
against her plate of rice pudding at 
supper time, a wonderful gift came 
to her while she was sleeping, for 
she dreamed her father had come 
home and had taken her in his arms 
with one of his old-time kisses. 

The lesser holidays were easier 
to bear—First Christmas Day and 
Second Christmas Day. The Nor- 
wegians love Christmas, so they are 
loath to part with it, restraining it 
by dedicating the whole week be- 
fore New Year's to a succession of 
Christmas Days. Ingrid’s birthday 
was on the third day. 

As her mother tucked her into bed the 
night before her birthday, there was a 
little catch in her voice as she said good 
night, and Ingrid fell asleep wondering 
whether it meant happiness or sadness. 
Her sleep was troubled, and once she got 
up. The light was burning in the other 
room and her mother, drooping heavily 
over the scarlet material she was sewing, 
put it hastily away as she saw Ingrid 
standing in the doorway, and taking her 
by the hand led her gently back and 
tucked her in bed again. 

Ingrid was awakened by a starling 
tapping at her window pane .. . the 
starling that is loved so well by all 
Norsemen because it remains to share 
their harsh winter instead of flying south 
with the other birds. It chirped a blithe 
little song that she translated into a 
birthday greeting for herself with cries 
of delight. It made her so very happy. 

There were eggs for breakfast, a lux- 














know what she was hiding. 

“You are getting your reward for be- 
ing a good soldier,” her mother whis- 
pered happily. “The fairies have been 
here and left two presents for you.” 

“One of them arrived yesterday from 
your father.” 

She went to the little vestibule and 
returned with a tall, slim parcel, and 
Ingrid tore apart the wrappings so 
eagerly that the skis they bound came 
toppling out into her outstretched hands. 

“Father made them for you himself. 
He wants you to try for the junior cham- 
pionship.” Mother’s eyes were shining 
brightly and her voice trembled with 
happiness as Ingrid caressed the skis, 
pressing her lips against them in ecstasy. 

“And this is to go with the skis. The 
fairies left it only this morning.” 

Ingrid’s dazed eyes fell on the scarlet 


MOUNT AINS 
By Puorse ANNE Russet, Aged 14 


—— looks like Fujiyama 


Today . 


He makes me smell strange incense, 
Wreathing from far temples in Japan, 
And see little winding rivers, 
And fishermen in broad hats, 
And tall storks, standing on silver sands, 


There was a_ shout 
from the crowd as she 
sped down the hill, fas- 
ter and faster. As she 
neared the take-off, a 
suppressed murmur 
swept through the 
crowd. Crouching down 
on her skis, she looked 
like a white bird in her 
woolen breeches and fA 

blouse, her hair golden 

under her fleecy cap. She jumped 
and the crowd breathed again. Some- 
one laughed. The girl had shown such 
promise and she had spoiled it all by 
a clumsy finish. 

Another girl made the dash and the 
jump from the take-off, and then another. 
Nothing startling, no records broken. 
Ingrid, standing in the crowd of con- 
testants waiting their turn, felt sud- 
denly cold. It was difficult making 
the jump! How could she hope to 
succeed where so many had failed? 

On and on went the contest. 
Cheering for some, pity for others. 
Some making the jump like magnif- 
icent birds soaring through the air, 
others failing miserably. 

“Tt shouldn’t be difficult to com- 
pete with them. Clumsy, most of 
them, aren’t they?” Ingrid turned 
to the girl who was speaking, only 
to discover it was Signe. 

“Some of them made wonderful 
jumps, though.” Ingrid protested. 











All mountains are the same... 
Baldy ... Fujiyama... 
They look always upward, 
Finding out sky-secrets ... 
And wind-secrets ... 

And star-secrets. 


“Did you notice how the last’ girl 
finished? She was as erect as a 
young pine tree.” 

“She didn’t impress me so much.” 
Signe’s voice was disparaging. 
“Wait until you see my Telemark 
turn at the finish. I’ve been prac- 
ticing it all week.” 





skiing costume that her mother had been 
sewing the night before. Her eyes trem- 
bled with tears as she whispered, “I sus- 
pect it was the dearest fairy of all... 
the mother fairy . . . who left me this.” 

“The third present has not arrived, 
but will be the best of all. Wait and see.” 
And Mother’s smile broke into a thou- 
sand stars. “But we must hurry and not 
take any chances of being late. I entered 
you in the competition over a month 
ago, hoping that you would be able to 
compete.” 

The long ride up the steep Holmenkoln 
hill on the little electric trolley was a 
long drawn-out delight. The dark green of 
the evergreens against the dazzling white 
snow was a brilliant foil for the flags 
fluttering against the blue winter sky. 

The hotel on the top of the hill had 
been transformed into a veritable ice 
palace, and all around were crowds of 
boys and girls getting their skis waxed 





Do you enjoy “The American Girl” every month ?— 


Her figure grew tense as the 

official starter motioned her to get 

in place. Her face, so full of confidence 

a moment before, blanched as_ she 
started off. 

Ingrid would be next. She hadn't 
noticed before that all the others had 
gone. She was the last. Her heart 
pounded madly as she shuffled her skis 
in the snow, toning down the wax to a 
satiny smoothness. She was like a pony 
pawing the snow. Tensely, as though she 
were making the jump herself, she fol- 
lowed Signe’s leap, shouting with the 
others at her wonderful finish. She had 
landed a full two meters farther than any 
of the others. It seemed a foregone con- 
clusion the championship was hers. 

Then it was Ingrid’s turn. She was off 
like a rocket, gathering speed as she 
went down the smooth run to the take- 
off. A frenzy of excitement shook her as 
she crouched for the leap. The color 
ebbed from her cheeks as she soared into 

(Continued on page 53) 
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The Secret of 
the Bambini 


(Continued from page 24) 
Andrea what secret it is the bambini 
keep, they would perhaps tell you that 
the secret could never be written on 
parchment. It has to do with long days 
and late nights of toil..It has to do with 
working over the clay; with mixing the 
glaze honestly and painstakingly; with 
color ground slowly and well; with care- 
ful firing; with swiftness and sureness 
of touch. The secret is nothing but a 
thing which all true artists know. It is 
work everlasting and unending. Luca 
della Robbia, toiling all night with his 
feet in a basket of shavings to keep them 
from freezing, knew it. Andrea, with his 
careful modeling, knew it. Later artists 
who made altarpieces but to sell them 
and rushed on to make others and yet 
more, forgot the secret of work, and so 
the knowledge of their art has grown 
dim. 

The glaze that Luca della Robbia, and 
later Andrea, used for their figures, had 
been employed in Italy for hundreds of 
years by Italian potters, but it had been 
used only for dishes and vases. None 
knew exactly where it had come from, 
but it probably originated in Persia, 
the country of bright tiles, and peacock- 
colored pottery. 

The Spanish were perhaps the first 
Europeans to make use of this glaze. 
They used tiles in all their buildings, and 
with glazed tiles the Moors decorated 
one building which has been for cen- 
turies a bright dream to all Europe, the 
palace of the Alhambra. The fame of 
this building spread, as did the fame of 
their pottery, dishes, bowls, plates. 
Through Sicily the craft was passed on 
to the Italians early in the thirteen hun- 
dreds. The island of Majolica was espe- 
cially noted for its ware, and from this 
island came the name “Majolica” that is 
used today for pottery with a glaze of 
tin enamel. 

Luca della Robbia was the first to use 
this glaze on figures or statuary, a much 
more difficult thing than the making of 
even the most beautiful tile or plate. 
It must have taken years of struggle and 
experiment before he was able to get 
just the shade he desired like old ivory, 
or thick clotted cream. His colors were 
hard to manage too, since before they 
were put in the ovens for the final baking 
they looked very different from the way 
in which we see them now, green being 
gray until it was baked, and all the colors 
dark and muddy until they felt the heat. 
He could not see his colors; he had to 
know them. The glaze, like glass, was 
made first of all of melted sand which 
was mixed with molten lead and tin. Into 
this white glaze the figure was dipped. 

Next, the figure was covered with 
colored glazes. Then it was put into the 
ovens a second time and baked. Luca 
della Robbia used only a few colors— 
blue, yellow, green, and touches of 
violet. The paint had to be put on with 
an absolutely sure hand, not a moment 
of waiting, not a chance to retouch, or 
the color would soak or run or smear. 





How, 





Betty Coached Herself 


N A MILD spring afternoon, a whole 
crowd of boys and girls swung 
along the roadon their first spring hike. 


“Come on, Anne—I’II race you and 
Ted,” said Betty Powers. 

“What do you mean—race?” asked 
Ted Clayton, chuckling. 

Anne giggled, “You never won a 
race in your life, Betty! You’re always 
tired out at the start . . . Come on, 

” 
though,” and she set off, rather slowly. 


One minute later a crestfallen Anne 
and an astonished Ted were staring 
at Betty—a gleeful winner. 

“Ted, you’d have won if I hadn’t 
taken you by surprise,” she admitted, 
iaughing. “But you'll have to get used 
to my keeping up to you, Anne”. 





“Passing her, you mean!” exclaimed 
Ted, admiringly. “Some wind you 
have, Betty! Who’s your coach!” 

Betty laughed again and made a 
deep bow. “Allow me to introduce— 
myself!” 


Betty had found not only 


good, wholesome food — but an added 
health and beauty secret. A drink, 
steaming and hot, and delicious. 
Postum made with milk! 

Postum is made of whole wheat and 
bran, roasted. Combined with hot 
milk (not boiled) it adds to whole- 
some elements of grain the nourish- 
ment of milk. Even for those who 
don’t like milk “plain”, Postum made 
with milk is welcome. And with such 
a drink at mealtime, there’s no place 
for tea and coffee. These drinks con- 
tain a harmful drug—caffein. 


Make the test yourself—guided by 
this beauty booklet 


A thirty-day test proved to Betty that 
Postum made with milk made a real 
difference in her health. Make the test 
yourself. Fill in the coupon, and re- 
ceive a week’s supply of Postum to- 
gether with a booklet on good looks 
that is realhelp toward greater beauty. 











the well known recipe for 
better health —plenty of 
fresh air, exercise, sleep and 


© 1929, P. Co., Inc. 





Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, your booklet, 
“The Garden Where Good Looks Grow,”’ and a week’s supply 
of Instant Postum. 


P.—A. G. 3-29 








Name 
PB stum is one of the Post Food Street 
Products, which include alsoGrape-N uts, 
Post Toasties, Post’s Bran Flakes and c 
ity. 


State 





Post’s Bran Chocolate. Your grocer sells 
Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, 


Fill in completely—print name and address 





made in the cup by adding boiling water, 
is one of the easiest drinks in the world 
to prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy 





In Canada, address Canapian Postum Co., Lip. 
812 Metrcpolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 








to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 











Then tell your friends and take their subscriptions 
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She Earned $582 


and Such Prizes! 


Onty three short months ago, Mary Carolyn 
Hurst, above, had never heard of The Girls’ 
Club. She was just a fun-loving schoolgirl who 
dreamed of earning her own money sometime. 

Then ... one fortunate day, she read a 
Girls’ Club column just like this one. 


She sat down and dropped me a note ask- 
ing about The Club. I rushed the details out 
to her, and she started our pleasant work 
immediately. She spent only her “‘spare-time 
hours” and her Saturdays. Now 





All those “earning” dreams have 
come true! 

In an unbelievably short time 
after she joined The Club, she had 
earned $58.00. And she had in- 
creased her school outfit with an 
amberoid pencil, a fountain pen and 
a brief case. The girls she knew all 
gathered reund when she wore the 
pretty blue-and-gold pin you see above. 

Things came along in a rush after that. An 
attractive desk set, won as a prize, found its 
way to her desk and a camera and dainty 
watch added to her good times. Of course the 
string of glowing pearls was just the thing for 
dress-up times. 


I'll tell you about it 


Mary Carolyn Hurst is but ove of the hundreds 
of schoolgirls who are wearers of the blue-and- 
gold pin and who are winning independence 
and good times in The Girls’ Club. Won’t you 
join us? 

Write me a note just as Mary Carolyn did, 
asking about our pleasant Club and I'll speed 
the details, so that you may start immediately. 
You’ll be under no obligations and not a cent 
will it cost you, now or later. Please tell me 
your age, too. 


Manager of The Girls’ Club 


Tue Lapies’ Home Journat 
1070 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 

















PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 








(Continued from page 9) 
bairn, I'll tell ye the tale the morn.” 

Strangely enough, Elpsbeth did sleep, 
and when she awoke the May sunshine 
had replaced the night, and the smell of 
seaweed had gone. Later in the morning, 
true to her promise, Mary told Elps- 
beth the story, while she moved deliber- 
ately about the stone-floored kitchen. 

It was in the old days when Kilbrae 
House was standing and was in use as a 
dower house for the ladies of the castle. 
At this time the Dowager was a young 
and lively widow whose step-son reigned 
as Laird, and she brought to the dower 
house crowds of gay and worldly cour- 
tiers and ladies of fashion from Edin- 
burgh, London and even Paris. 

The Laird, too, was young and had 
parties at the castle which greatly 
shocked the Scottish souls, trained by the 
Calvinist preachers to distrust all gaiety, 
so that things were in a bad way alto- 
gether and it was not surprising, said 
Mary, that retribution was to come. 

On a night when there had been a ball 
at the castle, the Kilbrae party set out 
to drive back to the dower house just 
before dawn. It was suggested 
that they should drive across the 
sands, the tide being low. No one 
in the party knew the country 
well. Nevertheless they did not 
heed the attempted protests of 
the servants, but pitched them 
off into the road and took the 
reins into their own hands. 

“Now,” Mary paused in her work and 
stood beside the kitchen table in still 
emphasis, “ye mun ken that in the midst 
of the bay out yon is a spot of quick- 
sand, well known to cattle and menfolk 
alike but secret from foreigners not hav- 
ing their wits about them, belike. Straight 
for them went the mad folk, drivin’ the 
frighted horses to their doom with 
laughter and shoutin’ that might shame 
the stars. The beasts would have saved 
them, but they were beaten and_ be- 
wildered and no kenned where to turn. 
Too late the leader reined back—the 
force o’ the wild things behint him thrust 
him on into the death-trap ahead and 
his shriek o’ fear as he struggled there 
was a warning that came too late. "Twas 
vain, the terror and the throes, for 
horses, coach and lairds and ladies all 
were sucked into that shifting death and 
only their cries drifted down the wind 
to tell of their fate. "Twas the gardener 
livin’ here that heard them call and he 
reached the shore in time to see the last 
gilded wheel sink below the sands in the 
light of the risen moon. 

“And so, on one night in all the year, 
the coach drives down the causeway onto 
the sands and all happens once more, as 
anyone who dwells in this house and has 
the Highland blood in his veins can 
hear. That’s all, lassie, and I told ye so 
ye should not be frighted, fer the puir 
things canna de ye no hurt.” 

It was all very well to say “do not be 
frighted” but Elpsbeth was “frighted,” 
and at last she told her mother the story. 

“Why, Elpsbeth,” she said, “the imagi- 
nation of the ignorant makes superstition 
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The Coach in the Quicksands 


as the imagination of the educated makes 
poetry, invention and art. The wild 
swans have a strange and terrible cry. 
That is what you heard.” 

Elpsbeth believed her mother, but she 
still shivered when the smell of the sea- 
weed filled her room on moonlight nights. 
Then, gradually, she forgot to be fright- 
ened. Life was too full of activity—the 
making of new friends and the attention 
required by old ones, fully occupied her. 

It was Prag, the fisherman, who re- 
minded her of the coach in the quick- 
sands. They were setting a lobster pot 
when he pointed to some cows feeding on 
seaweed on the sands. 

“See how they tread near the edge of 
the shaking ground but never overstep 
the margin,” he told her. Looking, Elps- 
beth saw a smooth area greener than 
the sands surrounding it. 

After that she could not forget, and 
often she started out of her sleep think- 
ing she had heard the scream of a fright- 
ened horse. Often she crept into her 
mother’s room for the comfort of seeing 
her lying so untroubled in sleep. 

But one night it was not so. Her 

mother was awake and seated 
by the window, and to Elps- 
beth’s amazement she was in 


tears. 
“T never meant you to see 
me, my darling,” protested 


Mrs. Macleod, “but, oh, Elps- 
beth, I do love this place, and 
we've got to go.” 

“Mother!” Elpsbeth cried, “Mother!” 

“Yes. It is so. I’ve had a letter. Mr. 
Laidlaw wants the house for his new 
agent who is a relation of his. We can’t 
blame him. He is most generously paying 
for the cost of moving our furniture, as 
we have been here so short a time, but, 
oh, Elpsbeth, I thought we had found a 
home and we are all so happy here.” 

Elpsbeth skipped the first impulse, 
which was to how! dismally, and acted on 
the second, which was to comfort her 
mother. 

“We love it, and the other people 
don’t. It’s not fair!”’ Elpsbeth whispered. 

“D’you suppose Mr. Laidlaw knows 
about the coach in the quicksands?” she 
asked Mary McMellick. 

“Nay, he wouldna ken. There’s no need 
to tell such things to a Lowlander or 
ithers. They’d maybe call ye supersti- 
tious.” Mary continued her work. 

“Mother says—” Elpsbeth cut the sen- 
tence in two and began again, “What is 
superstition, Mary?” 

‘“Tis worshipin’ idols,” Mary replied, 
“and being frighted of what canna harm 
ye. I ken a dame that willna cut the 
finger-nails of a new-born babe for fear 
the wee folk will get them and the child 
willna thrive. That’s superstition—for all 
ye have to do is to burn the nail cuttings 
careful and say ten words over the flames 
and no harm can come of it—” 

So while she hung the dishcloths on a 
line and Elpsbeth scraped the lettuce 
leaves, she taught her the Gaelic words 
of the charm. 

That afternoon, when Elpsbeth was 
returning from the farm with some eggs. 
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a shining touring car drew up beside her 
and the radiant face of Jean Laidlaw 
looked down from the driver’s seat. 

“Want a lift?” she asked and, 
Elpsbeth jumped to the vacant seat be- 
hind. There she found herself beside a 
young man with a bronze face and an 
empty coat-sleeve. 

“This is Dick Styles, Daddy’s new 
agent,” called Jean over her shoulder. 

Elpsbeth looked again at him. 

“Are you afraid of ghosts?” she began. 

“Not very,” Captain Styles answered. 

“Ts your wife?” hopefully suggested 
Elpsbeth. 

“T don’t think so. Are you, Babs?” he 
called to the girl in the front seat. 

She turned a cheerful, tanned face. 

“Dote on ’em,” she answered, and 
Elpsbeth drooped in discouragement as 
they drew up at Kilbrae gate. 

“Goodbye, see you soon. I’d take you 
for a spin but we've got to go back and 
dress to dine at the castle. Ill make up 
for it on the way home. I mean to drive 
myself. I'll give you a thrill, Jack!” 
Jean laughed and waved a hand. 

“T shall feel the need of a walk about 
then,” Captain Styles confided to Elps- 
beth, with a grin. The car slid into ful! 
speed, circled dizzily at the turn. 

Elpsbeth carried the eggs disconso- 
lately into the kitchen and helped Mary 
set the table for supper. 

She slept soundly and was awakened 
out of an abyss of oblivion so deep that 
she hardly knew where she was. Perfume 
of seaweed was flooding the room, so 
heavily that it seemed to hold her down 
with its weight. When suddenly from 
where the rocks met the sands, there 
came to her the piteous scream of a 
frightened beast and, following it, an 
inarticulate cry. 

Elpsbeth could not move. The night 
was still, but she knew the cry would 
come again. 

Then she found power to struggle up, 
out into the passage and into her 
mother’s room. 

“Did you not hear?” she cried—‘Oh, 
Mother, Mother, it is the coach in the 
quicksands. Did you not hear?” 

And just as her mother’s arm closed 
around her shoulders, the third desolate 
despairing scream shot like a poisoned 
thing into the peace of the quiet room 
and left the two who heard it trembling. 

“Come, Elpsbeth.” Her mother was up 
and on her feet. “It is the only way. I 
cannot have you so afraid. Put on your 
shoes and a warm coat and come—” 

Elpsbeth obeyed. They passed the pro- 
testing Mary in the hall. In three 
moments they had cleared the garden. 

“Look! Look!” cried Elpsbeth, point- 
ing to a place where the moon’s silver 
was caught and sent back, dull gold, “It 
is the gilded wheel!” 

“Elpsbeth,” cried Mrs. Macleod, “what 
is that!” On the opposite bank, half a 
mile distant, something moved shining in 
the moonlight, and a sound of racing 
engines reached them. “A motor! What 
is it doing here?” 

There were voices, there was laughter 
afloat on the night wind, and Elpsbeth 
knew one voice at least. She shivered. 

“Mother. it is Jean. She is driving 

(Continued on page 42) 
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When you want to add Rock Finder 
to your ever-increasing collection 
of badges, fifty different rocks seem 
hard to find! But, it’s not half bad 
when you climb in Keds. 

For Keds are more than just 
‘sneakers’, they're extra fine rubber- 
soled, canvas-topped shoes . . . built 
to protect your ankle and foot mus- 
cles from sudden twists and turns. 




















fifty rocks 
hardest 


Their cushiony outer-soles give youa 
steady grip over treacherous ledges 
and slippery boulders. And the 
special “Feltex” insoles keep the 
foot cool and comfortable. 


A little close harmony 


Now that Keds come in blue, jade, 
crimson and sand, not only your 
ties may show the troop colors, but 
also your shoes. 


Plenty to choose from 


Keds come in a wide range of 
styles and prices ($1.00 to $4.00). 
So you'll have no trouble getting 
the model you like best. And you'll 
find that dollar for dollar, they 
actually give you more return from 
your investment than any other 
rubber-soled shoe! 


The name “Keds” is stamped on 
every genuine Keds shoe. Look for 
Keds in the best shoe stores in town. 


Keds 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


United States 





At $100 $125 $150 $175 and up 
to $400, The more you pay, 
the more you get— but full 
value whatever you spend. 
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... Lhis Modern 


Sanitary Protection Has 
Been Perfected 
For You...and Girls Just Like You 


OUTH values a care-free 

spirit. And young girls of 
today refuse to let anything 
interfere with their active lives 
of work and play. 

For that reason, they are 
quick to appreciate Kotex. It 
affords such soothing comfort, 
such perfect, and not at all con- 
spicuous, protection. 


For these reasons Kotex is better 


Its fluffy, delicate filler, Cellu- 
cotton absorbent wadding, is 
soft as down and five times 
more absorbent than cotton. 
Fine, specially treated gauze is 
used to cover Kotex. The cor- 
ners are rounded 
and tapered to make 
it fit perfectly, and 
to leave no bulky 
awkwardness. 





A new advantage 


Kotex deodorizes instantly. 
The filler is adjustable. Often, 
the first day or two, it is advis- 
able to use Kotex Super-size, 
which is greater protection. 
You should buy a box of Super- 
size to every three of the Reg- 
ular size. 


The ease with which you can 
dispose of Kotex has meant 
much to millions of women 
ever since its introduction, You 
will value that. 

Buy a box of Kotex today ... 45 
cents for a carton of the Regu- 
lar size; 65 cents for Kotex 
Super. All drug, dry goods and 
department stores 
sell it; also you get 
it in vending cabi- 
nets in rest-rooms. 


The New Sanitary Pad which deodorizes 





The Coach in 
the Quicksands 


(Continued from page 41) 
across the sands. Mother—Mother—she 
doesn't know—the quicksands are there!” 

They ran, shouting, along the edge of 
the sands, but by now the motor was in 
the yielding soil and the engines, racing 
loudly, drowned their cries. “Go on,” 
gasped Mrs. Macleod, “I can’t.” And 
Elpsbeth ran on alone straight for the 
green circle, the edge of which she could 
not see in the darkness. There were cows 
on the sands and one was very near to 
the danger spot. The motor was heading 
straight for the place where the gilded 
wheel had been. 

Could she reach them in time? Some- 
one had seen her and waved cheerfully. 

“Stop—stop—” she screamed, but the 
racing engines screamed louder. 

And just then she saw the cow turn 
aside and walk indifferently in a semi- 
circle to join the herd. She had skirted 
the danger circle. 

“Stop—stop—stop!” she cried. “Oh, 
stop!”’ Her path converged on the direc- 
tion the motor was taking. She flung her- 
self before it, while Jean, her face clear 
behind the wheel, abruptly stopped 
laughing and tore at the brakes. Elpsbeth 
was down in the sands, a wheel was on 
her arm and then the great car stopped. 

“Keep back!” She tried to shout but 
managed to whisper. “The quicksands. 
Keep back!” 

As for Elpsbeth—it was all she knew 
of that night until she awoke in her own 
bed, a doctor on one side, a nurse on the 
other and her mother holding her hand. 
One arm was bound to a board, but the 
doctor said it was quite a simple break 
and would mend quickly. 

A perfectly comfortable broken arm 


| was small price to pay for the reputation 


for heroism which Elpsbeth had acquired, 
or the admiration in Jean Laidlaw’s 
bright eyes—small price indeed for the 
reward which came at last. 

“T hear ye’ve set yer heart on having 
Kilbrae for yer own,” Mr. Laidlaw told 
her, standing awkwardly at the foot of 
her sofa. “Well—I think, too, we cannot 
spare you and your mother, so I’m mak- 
ing it over to ye as a little gift and I'll 
not be thanked, I’d have ye know, for 
I’m building a new house for the Styles 
which they’ll like better than this. It’ll 
have a bath—and so will Kilbrae, for 
that matter, before another month.” 

There were arguments and protesta- 
tions, but there was no moving Logan 
Laidlaw once he had made up his mind 
—how else had he accumulated a for- 
tune out of boot-laces?—so he got his 
way and Mrs. Macleod and Elpsbeth 
got Kilbrae. 

As for the coach in the quicksands— 
it was seen no more after that night, 
perhaps because a purpose had been car- 
ried out, and restless phantoms laid, 
when one foolish act became the means 
of averting the consequences of another. 

As Mary McMellick said to Elpsbeth, 
“There’s many a stupid mon in the world, 
mind ye, lassie, but none so stupid as 
him that’s blinded by his ain wit to the 
things he canna understand.” 
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The Forgotten Daughter 


(Continued from page 22) 
but she said in a hollow voice: “Don’t 
touch me. Don’t speak to me. I am at 
work.” And work she did, long after 
dark, weaving a terrible, messed fabric 
which Melissa’s patient fingers had to 
unweave again. 

Next day and the next, Daphne wan- 
dered in the wood, coming home so tired 
that she dropped upon the bed with her 
chiton yet on. Weeks went by. The moon 
grew to a broken crescent in the sky. 
Then the nights of stars began. That eve- 
ning, tired and foredone, Daphne came 
in and laid her head in Melissa’s lap. 

“He is gone,” she said. “He has broken 
his promise.” She told Melissa all—of 
her meetings with Aelius, their happy 
friendship, the rides on the swift ponies, 
his sudden going. Melissa comforted her. 

It was in this week that the great stir 
came at the villa. Daphne went up for 
their supply of food one morning to find 
the slaves scurrying about the kitchen 
roasting a /umbus of a gigantic boar. 

“He is coming!” they cried to her. 
“Laevinus is coming after all 
these years. A great plague is 
in Rome and all his house have 
died—his wife, his mother— 
your old mistress—and his three 
children. He flees the plague.” 

Daphne’s heart seemed turned 
to stone. She was not afraid. 
It was the horror of the hate 
within her and the horror of 
her great surprise at the 

She went into the garden. Here the 
slave boys were futilely working at the 
grass and weeds. They were sniveling— 
“We can never get it weeded before he 
comes. He will kill us. He will kill us.” 

Daphne hastened back to the hut, and 
told Melissa. Melissa was instantly alert. 
“There is a hut of the shepherds up 
above the villa on the mountain. You 
shall go there, beloved. No one will know 
where you are. Melissa will care for you. 
You shall not go forth, until he departs. 
i He will not stay long. It is his Rome 
he loves.” 

This move was quickly made. Very 
trying Daphne found it in the small 
strange hut so far above the valley. 
Melissa brought all the news. Next day 
she said, “He is come. Laevinus has come 
with his retinue.” 

“But has he—” Daphne’s breath would 
not let her finish. 

“No, he has punished no one yet. He 
does not seem to notice anything. I be- 
lieve he has had the plague and recov- 
ered. But when he does begin to look 
about him—ah—then, be careful, dar- 
ling. Do not even go outside the house.” 

Two days passed. The hut was hot and 
close. Daphne could not work. She could 
think of nothing but Laevinus. She knew 
what he looked like. Was there not in the 
villa his portrait bust with the broad 
cheek-bones and proud, proud eyes? She 
did not care how he looked. Then why 
this strange curiosity? It was all she 
could do to keep from stealing down the 
hill to where the villa’s roofs peeped 
among the chestnuts and cypresses. 

She could hide in the villa. There was 


news. 





the thick curtain at the end of the 
atrium. She could hide in that. He would 
never know. 

“Fool! Fool!” she said aloud, pacing 
the narrow hut. “Of course, I will not go 
down. I will stay here. What if he is my 
father? Has he ever cared to see me in 
all these years? After he is gone, Melissa 
and I will run away—perhaps to Greece.” 

It was only by picturing this journey 
to herself that Daphne kept from going 
down the hill. She wished Melissa would 
come back. She took up her distaff and 
sat outside onthe low bench by the door. 
Here, at least, she could breathe the air. 

She was deep in her work and her 
dream, when she hearda step. She looked 
up to greet Melissa. It was not her nurse, 
but a man, dressed in a woolen toga. 
Great Zeus! She had woven that border! 
He was wearing a villa fabric. She gazed 
straight into his face. Oh, she knew who 
he was well enough, though he did not 
look the least like the bust down at the 
villa. Older! A face so wracked with sor- 
row that her own heart ran out towards 
him as if witha cry—the quick, 
Greek, sensitive response that 
was Daphne’s self. 

As for Laevinus, he was evi- 
dently mad. He gazed at her 
wide-eyed, startled with terror. 
“You are Lucius,” he said. 
“You are Lucius. No, that can’t 
be.” He passed his hands over 
his eyes. “What is the matter 
with me, seeing Lucius everywhere?” 

Again he looked at her as if he hoped 
she would disappear. Daphne was sure 
he was mad. She had heard of Roman 
emperors who went mad from their own 
cruelty. Her anger came back in a sud- 
den gust. “I am not Lucius,” she de- 
clared. “Who was Lucius anyway?” 

“He was my son. He died last week. 
You—you are noi my son.” 

“No,” said Daphne scornfully. “I am 
your daughter.” It was the last thing she 
expected to say. It ripped out as truth 
sometimes will when emotion is behind it. 

Laevinus shook his head. ““No you are 
not. Beata is dead and Secunda is dead 
and their mother. All—all—all!” 

Daphne stood there panting, as hate, 
horror, and pity surged in her. 

Laevinus watched her appraisingly. 
“T wish you were my daughter,” he said. 

“T am not. I am not.” Daphne’s anger 
flamed out. “I am Procné’s. I am none 
of yours.” 

At the word “Procné,” the man’s 
whole aspect changed, and the bitterest 
sorrow came over his face that Daphne 
had ever seen. 

“Procné, too, is dead. Everything died 
with her. Everything.” 

Daphne was not touched. “If you 
loved her then why did you kill her?” 
she demanded. 

“T—kill Procné? I?” 

“You left her. You never came back. 
You never cared for her child. You killed 


her. Yes, you!” All the wrongs burst - 


out at once in a flood. 
Laevinus began to explain plaintively 
like a boy who had been in fault. “My 
(Continued on page 44) 
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wash Wee Things 





The famous New York Maternity 
Center says that baby’s clothes 
may irritate his skin if washed 
with harsh soaps. 
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“We use Lux for all of baby’s 
things —clothes, bottles, blankets, 
toys,” this Center says — “Lux 
is safe.” 
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“Little sweaters, shirts and wool- 
ens cleansed in cool Lux suds, 
rinsed well, dried flat, stay soft 


and fluffy. 





“Diapers never chafe, if washed 
in hot Lux suds, boiled daily in 
Lux, rinsed well and dried, 
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preferably in the sun. 
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Girl Scouts will find Lux helps 
keep precious baby brother’s or 
sister's dainty wee garments sweet 
and clean and safe! 
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The Forgotten Daughter 


(Continued from page 43) 
father coerced me. He made me a first 
centurion and hurried me on the ship to 
Palestine. I had always obeyed. I was a 
sheep in his hands. Akai, they are old, 
old wrongs! I have tried to forget them. 
When I returned, they told me Procné 
was dead. I could never come back here 
where we had been together.” 

Yet Daphne’s anger held. “You could 
at least have helped her child. Yes, even 
if it was a girl! You could have come 
to see her in all these years and years 
and years!” 

Tears were mastering Daphne, but she 
blinked them back. Laevinus looked 
keenly at her. “A child?” he cried with 
surprised energy. “You say there was a 
child? Where is she?” 

“I told you before. I am Procné’s 
child.” 

He came close, examining every fea- 
ture. “Yes, her eyes,” he whispered. 

He caught Daphne’s hand, looking 
carefully at the thumb, the fingers, then 
back to her eyes again. Suddenly he grew 
deathly white, he who was so white be- 
fore. He began to quiver in a terrible 
chill. 

Daphne caught him, drew him down to 
her bench. His eyes closed and his head 
fell back. “I had the plague,” he mur- 
mured. “It seems to come back upon me.” 

She rushed into the hut and brought 
out a cup of the bitter slave wine and 
gave it to him. Slowly the chill abated. 
As his eyes opened he turned them upon 
Daphne. They were dark earnest eyes— 
no wonder Procné had loved them. 

He had suddenly grown clear. “You 
are Procné’s child and mine,” he said to 
her. “My own blood kin. Child, child, 
do you know you are the only kin I 
have in the world? Come closer. Let me 
try to realize it.” 

Laevinus was no longer a Roman. 
Death had beaten the Roman out of him. 
Death had beaten the stoic out of him. 
He was only a human man, lonely, cry- 
ing out for his own. He drew her down 
to the bench and put his arm about her. 

“Why are you trembling?” he said. 
“Are you afraid? Life must have been 
very hard for you.” 

“No, I am not afraid. I—I don’t 
know—” faltered Daphne. Her head was 
bowed. Could this be she, with this won- 
derful protecting fatherhood about her? 
With the old wrongs melted away? But 
he was talking to her. 

“What do they call you?” he asked. 

“Daphne.” 

“T wish it were Procné. I wish you 
looked more like Procné. But you are 
enough like my son, Lucius, to be his 
twin.” He sat silent a moment. 

“You shall be my daughter now,” he 
said, “my legal daughter. You shall carry 
on my family line of Lentulus. You 
shall marry, but stay within my ems and 
my family. Procné’s child shall carry on 
my line. The gods are good. 

“You will marry soon,” he added, 
looking at her thoughtfully. “You are 
quite old enough to marry.” 

Daphne turned cold as she sat there. 
She knew she was trapped. Her only 


thought was to get away. Aelius was 
gone. He had been false to her. Was 
there no escape? “I—I do not want to 
marry so soon,” she began. 

“Tut, tut,” he interrupted command- 
ingly, ‘of course you will marry. And 
that right away.” The Roman was com- 
ing back! 

Daphne sprang up from the bench. 
What should she do? But, before she 
could answer, Laevinus spoke on. “You 
shall marry one of the Metelli. Metellus 
is my great friend. I had planned for 
poor Beata to marry his son. His land is 
next to mine.” 

Daphne’s heart was beating so, she 
could scarcely speak. ‘“‘Which son?” she 
quivered at the question. “Gaius, the 
eldest ?” 

“No, no, child! Gaius is already mar- 





ried and the other two, also. I am sorry. 
I should have preferred one of them. But 
Aelius is a good lad. He came down here 
with me today. What strange luck!” 
Laevinus laughed softly. 

“Queer boy, though. Determined to 
come back to this farm, though all the 
family were going up to Tivoli to get 
out of the plague. Ran away from 
his father and put himself under my 
protection.” 

“Aelius!” repeated 
“Aelius! Where is he?” 

“T don’t know. He was wandering in 
the forest down yonder like a lost spirit. 
He confessed to me he had come down 
here to meet somebody. Well, he shall 
meet you.” 

Daphne uttered something between 
laughter and crying—a small triumphant 
shout. Then she was suddenly quiet. 
“Ves, father,” she said demurely. “I will 
be obedient. I will marry Aelius.” 


Daphne wildly. 


Several months later when the plague 
had abated in Rome, Laevinus’ new, 
adopted daughter was given in marriage. 

“Adopted, but my own daughter,” 
Laevinus explained. But there was no 
need to explain, for she was his image 
and the image of Lucius. 

And Aelius Metellus—he could not 
have been prouder if he were marrying a 
daughter of the Emperor. He was a 
queer fellow, anyway; always writing 
poetry down on his farm. However, the 
girl was one to write poetry about—so 
tall and straightforward, more like a 
Greek, for all her Roman face. 

The bride’s way led through the old 


Forum Romanum and the newer one of 
the Caesars to her father’s home on the 
Quirinal. Many a one in the restless 
Forum crowds paused to take joy from 
the faces of the two as they passed— 
the proud, dreamy face of the bride, and 
the bridegroom’s so actively gay as he 
flung the wedding nuts at the boys 
clamoring about the chariot. Very lovely 
the bride looked in her gown of ancient 
fashion and her flame-colored bridal 
veil. 

They passed the Rostrum, adorned 
with the beaks of the ships of Antiates, 
the gilded shields of dead soldiers whom 
the Romans had conquered hanging on 
the temple pediments, and near the Ros- 
trum the golden milestone from which 
all distances in the Roman Empire were 
measured. It was a bewilderment of gold, 
of vast, many-columned temples, arches, 
statues of the gods and heroes of Rome, 
all basking in the rosy sunset light. 

Now the wedding chariot pushed its 
way amid the crowds beneath the arch of 
Augustus and on past the round ancient 
temple of Vesta. 

The bride smiled toward her husband 
as if they were quite alone. “I know 
Athens is more beautiful,” she whispered. 

“But Athens is a little town. This is 
the City of the World, Eternal Rome. 
Some day we will see Athens,” said 
the bridegroom. “And judge between 
them. And also Olympia!” 

At the threshold of the Laevinus home 
there was no mother to receive them. 
That duty was performed by an old 
Greek freedwoman, named Melissa, who 
seemed as dear to the bride as though she 
had been blood kin. 


How this story came to be written 


Dorothy Luber always had the idea 
that she would like to have been a 
Roman girl of long ago. So she wrote a 
letter in our last year’s made-to-order 
story contest, asking for a Roman tale. 

Dorothy writes that her interest in 
Rome was probably awakened by pic- 
tures she has seen of the ruins of the old 
city, restored to their first beauty. “They 
certainly were intriguing with the city 
shining in the resplendent beauty of 
white marble buildings, gigantic engraved 
columns, colored tile rooms and elaborate 
courtyards. I’ve often fancied a Roman 
girl running fleetly up the white steps 
and perhaps pausing at the fragrant rose 
arbors that lined her path. Of course, 
with the passing of time, these things 
can exist only in the realm of dreams 
and fancy. What could be better than to 
have them live over again in a story 
vividly portrayed by some deft writer?” 

So Mrs. Snedeker, who has written a 
great deal about girls of other times for 
girls of today, was chosen to carry out 
Dorothy’s order. 

Dorothy writes that she is sixteen and 
fond of sports, especially swimming, 
tennis, skating, skiing and coasting. She 
lives in Stamford, Connecticut, and loves 
the variety of the New England climate, 
because it gives her the chance to indulge 
in both the summer and winter sports. 
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Adventuring in 
Camp in Poland 


(Continued from page 33) 
washing and swimming. We use the River 
Bug. Each encampment has its own sec- 
tion of the river marked off by willow 
wands. The river is very shallow a long 
way out, in fact, it only comes up to 
your knees, so that when you wash, you 
take off your shoes—you don’t take off 
your stockings because you don’t wear 
any to take off—drape your towel around 
your neck and wade in. 

This evening we were invited to the 
Warsaw encampment for campfire. They 
showed us some of their dances and our 
Scotch girls danced some Scotch dances 
for them. Then we all sang. It is sur- 
prising how quickly we have learned 
some of the Polish songs. 

I learned a lot more about camp to- 
day. First of all came the morning colors. 
Every morning two patrols from each en- 
campment go to colors. They line up 
behind their own flag or standard in a 
circle around the flagpole. The color 
ceremony is very similar to our own. 

I found out, too, that every girl in 
camp must take her turn as sentry. These | 
are on duty for four hours during the | 
day and two hours at night, and go 
around in pairs. 


July fifteenth—Camp 

Today has certainly been a gala day. 
The president of Poland paid us a visit. 
We had colors as soon as he arrived, 
then we all formed a hollow square on 
the athletic field for inspection. After 
that we marched past the reviewing 
stand and then to our own encampments. 
We then had a great banquet. 

In the evening we had a splendid big 
campfire at which the whole camp was 
present. Various members of the camp 
told the story of the Polish fight for 
independence. At the close of the eve- 
ning some of the girls received their 
Girl Scout pins. In Poland they do not 
get their pins as soon as they have passed 
their Tenderfoot Test. They wait until 
they have proved themselves worthy of 
being Girl Scouts. 





July nineteenth—Train to Krakow 

It certainly is a long time since I have | 
written in here, but each day has been so | 
very busy and full of adventure. Today | 
we broke camp. And we certainly | 
worked. We took down tents, rolled 
blankets and packed. Abroad they do 
not have permanent camps. 

We hiked back to the station where 
we took the train for Warsaw. In War- 
saw we were bundled into taxis that 
carried us to the other end of town where 
we found the train for Krakow. 





July twentieth—Krakow 

Krakow is a marvelous old city that 
seems to take you back to the middle 
ages. After we alighted from the train 
this morning we went into the city proper 
through an ancient city gate. The mar- 
ket square certainly presented a colorful 
picture. There was a brilliant blue sky 
overhead and the sun shown down on the 
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NE of the things this modern 

mother found out is that teeth, 

so vital to well-being, begin to form 

before birth. And that in order to give 

her baby good teeth her own diet must 

consist largely of eggs, fresh vegetables, 
fruits, whole-grain cereals and milk. 


The first set of baby teeth is very im- 
portant in its effect 


Two Sets 
or 


Three? 


sixth year. They appear behind the 
two temporary molars, and can easily 
be distinguished by counting the 
double teeth on each side. 


These first permanent molars are the 
keystone of the dental arch and govern 
the position of all the later teeth. 
Coming in as they do in a mouth 

full of temporary 





upon the second set 
and should be given 
the greatest care. 
When one of the 
little teeth is lost, 
before nature is 


ilments. 
ready to send out a 


Poison from tooth infection 
may damage vital organs, may 
cause eye, nerve, or joint trou- 
ble, rheumatism, headache, or 
any one of a long list of serious 


teeth, they are fre- 
quently neglected 
and sometimés ex- 
tracted as part of 
the baby set. 


Good teeth do not 
just happen. They 


its successor, the 
shape of the jaw is 
likely to change in 
such a way that the 
second teeth will 
come in unevenly. 


Especial attention 
must be paid to the 
double molars of the 
temporary set. By 
good dentistry, 
these should be 


The expert dentist of today em- 
ploys much of the wisdom of 
medical science; he uses real 
engineering skill and his work 
is often touched by the grace of 
artistry. 


If teeth are lost, artificial sub- 
stitutes can usually be made 
which will insure comfort, 
good appearance and efficient 
service. Without the latter, 


good digestion and therefore 
good heaith are impossible. 


are built by food— 
like every other part 
of the body. First in 
importance comes 
the food the mother 
eats before her baby 
is born, then the 
food she gives him 
through babyhood, 
and finally the food 
that he selects for 
himself. Teeth are 





_(Continued on page 46) 





made to last until 
the tenth or elev- 
enth year. And so, when her 
child is only four years old— 
hardly more than a baby—and 
thereafter every six months, the 
modern mother takes him to her 
dentist. 





The first permanent teeth are 
called the six-year molars be- 
cause they come in at about the 
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living parts of the 
body and need the 
minerals contained in eggs, 
milk, vegetables, fruits and 
cereals, 





Lucky is the baby whose 
wise mother has determined 
that he shall have such fine 
first and second sets of teeth 
that he will never need an 
artificial set. 
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cause of physical breakdown”. < \ extracted. 
Health scientists warn us that teeth  .- j 4 a The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
should be watched not from the outside ~ haope pany will gladly mailitsbooklet,““Good 


alone, but from the inside as well and 
that a tooth which has never ached nor 
shown decay may yet hide unsuspected 
poison. Dentists use x-ray photographs 
to tell the story. If the x-rays show poison 
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teeth, howto get themand keep them, 
to anyone*who requests it. Ask for 
, Booklet No. 39-X 
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— 2 peasant women in their national cos- 





tumes of red, blue and green who were 
selling great baskets of cherries, live 
chickens, bread and, in fact, everything 
that you can imagine. 

July twenty-first-—Dworce 

This afternoon after we had seen a 
marvellous castle in Krakow, we piled 
bag and baggage into two tiny buses 
and started on our trip to a new camp. 

In Nowy Targ, the last town we passed 
through before we come to the camp, we 
saw a Highlander wedding. The bride 
wore a gay peasant dress with a white 
veil on her head, held in place by bril- 
liant flowers. The groom was almost as 
resplendent as the bride in his white, 
homespun waist, his white wool trousers 
embroidered in red, his sheepskin coat, 
and his little black felt hat which looked 
like a soup bowl turned upside down. 
Just as we were getting very stiff and 
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FORTRAVELING 


HE finest department stores in New 
York have for years sold Venus* 
Compressed Sanitary Napkins. 








Now they can be had from coast to 
coast and always in the finest stores in 





each city. 
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Though costing a little more than the 









z usual kind Venus have comfort qualities tired and it was growing dark we came 
ae . he camp called Dworce. 
B that are truly their own. For they are ae p called Dworce 
& - ~ r . uly twenty-third—Dworce 
a made of the finest quality surgical cotton Fer Bis: 
: Z The longer I stay in Poland the more 
(not paper) and enclosed in a softly fascinating it becomes. It is the land 
. where fairy tales come true because it is 
” . sill cnisataai ‘t gauze). y ' 
% knitted cover (nc t gau e) the land of the little goose girl and the 
A & ee i ae * prince. It is the land of the castles and 
a Venus Trav eling Package is a small the woodcutters’ huts. We have just com- 
= box, no larger than one’s hand, that con pleted our second day here and there are 
& so many things to tell about. The first 





tains three full sized Venus Napkins 
amazingly compressed to tiny size so that 
they may be conveniently carried in the 
handbag or traveling case. 


is the camp—which is really a house. It 
is set on the side of a hill overlooking a 
swift flowing river. On this side of the 
river is a tiny village. The other bank 
of the river is Czecho-Slovakia. 

Today we had a very exciting time. 
We shot the rapids in the most interest- 
ing boats. They were made of big tree 
trunks hollowed out. We had a boatman 
at the front and rear of each raft. They 
poled us through the calm parts. Then 
when we came to a rapid we shot through 
at a tremendous rate of speed. Small 
children of the village waded out with 
great arches made of willow wands deco- 
rated with colored flowers and papers. 


Just ask for 


“VENUS TRAVELING PACKAGE” 
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in boxes of a dozen. 


VENUS CORPORATION 
1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 





July twenty-sixth—Krakow 

After two more glorious days in camp 
I am back in Krakow. The English girls 
have just left for home and I really 
hated to see them leave. During our 
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Your Foreign Correspondent Wants 
News from America 


She listens for it eagerly. She waits for it patiently. Of course you write her 
letters, but you can’t tell her everything in letters! Why don’t you give her a 
vivid idea of the fun you, as an American girl, are having—through the pages 
of THE AMERICAN GIRL magazine! 

Nancy Warrick of Kent, England, who receives THE AMERICAN GIRL reg- 
ularly writes to Dorothy Goodhart of New York: ‘Thank you so much for sending 
me THe AMERICAN GIRL every month. I like it very much as it is so different 
from English girl stories and the American girls do different things than we do. 
I have got some very good ideas for making and doing things from THE AMERICAN GIRL.’ 

Send your correspondent a short subscription through our special foreign offer which closes 
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stay we were invited to the home of a 
Hungarian nobleman. Here we received a 
great surprise. Our host brought out a 
Hungarian Gypsy Orchestra. He told us 
that these gypsies know so many tunes 
that they can play from four one after- 
noon until noon the next day without 
repeating a tune. 

Last night we had our last campfire. 
It was a sad afiair. The Polish girls 
danced the dances we loved best and we 
sang them the songs they loved best. 
Finally we all sang Auld Lang Syne and 
Taps. This morning we parted with many 
a promise to write and, better yet, to re- 
turn some day, and each of us went away 
leaving a tiny corner of our hearts be- 
hind us in Poland with our sister Girl 
Scouts. 





A girl, a dog, a deceiver, a tragedy— 
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(Continued from page 19) 
on market days—he was a goldsmith— 
and find out if he was working on those 
silver gilt earrings he had promised her 
like the ones he had made for his sis- 
ter’s little girl. 

Her mother’s calling hurried Maya 
away from the quarrel with Danang, and 
off six of them started for the market, in 
the two-wheeled pony cart, her uncle 
driving, and Maya and her mother, and 
Mother’s sister, and Mother’s sister’s 
baby, and the grandmother, all huddled 
together with the baskets of foodstuffs 
they were to sell in the big market. 

The pony went like the wind, the road 
curved about the mountains, and 
the cart tilted perilously over 
edges of steep cliffs, 
and Maya _ laughed 
with excitement, and 
forgot her hot, protec- 
tive anger for old Siwa. 

It was a lovely day, 
blue with sky and gold 
with sun. The market 
was in a huge white 
square the Dutch had 
built for it, and to 
enter it was like enter- 
ing a bright and busy growing city. 

Colors everywhere. Batik sarongs on 
the women, batik trousers on the men. 
Blue and pink and purple blouses. Head- 
dresses on everybody, of brilliant prints 
or vivid blue or shining white. Buttons 
of gold—gold sovereigns they were—and 
neck chains of gold and amber and coral. 
Clinking bracelets of gold. 

Fifty thousand people came to this 
Big Market every Saturday, pouring in 
from the countryside in pony carts, on 
foot, carrying huge baskets on their 
heads, or plodding beside the slow-paced 
ox carts. 

Everything they could want was here 
on sale, matting and baskets and pottery, 
and the new tin cooking pans, grains and 
vegetables and fruits—the terrible-smell- 
ing, delightful-tasting durian, and papa- 
ya, bananas, mangosteen and mangoes— 
and all manner of cooked food, some hot, 
some cold, rice with its thousand accom- 
paniments, breads, cakes, cakelets of 
fluffy cocoanut shreds and white of egg; 
there were sugar cane, spices, cocoanuts, 
and monkeys trained for picking them; 
there were cotton cloth, batik from Java 
and prints from Europe, with tailors 
sitting cross-legged by hand machines 
ready to make up the cloth at a moment’s 
order; there were clothes ready made, 
and there were old second hand clothes, 
even third, fourth or fifth hand wedding 
garments of ancient cloth of gold; there 
were scarves, handkerchiefs, turbans, 
towels and safety pins, bottles and jugs; 
there were pins, necklaces, bracelets and 
rings; there was everything in the world 
that Maya had ever seen or heard about. 

Maya loved the stir and excitement of 
the market. Sometimes she liked the im- 
portance of being storekeeper over her 
mother’s clean, fresh cakes, while her 
mother gossiped up and down the 
crowded lanes of trade, but mostly she 
liked straying with the other children, 





Maya and the Striped One 


munching sugar cane and chattering. 

Today as she wandered down the 
Street of the Cloth Sellers she heard, 
through all the babble of voices, an in- 
creased volume of sound, and saw a 
crowd pressing forward. 

She ran ahead, squirming between 
sarongs, and saw there were strangers in 
the market. Three white people—a man, a 
lady, anda child. The man was none of the 
fair Dutch officials that Maya had seen; 
he was very thin and bronzed, with dark 
hair, and he spoke to the lady and the 
child in what the people said was English. 

Maya had never seen a white child 
before and she was fascinated. This was 
a little girl, younger than her- 
self, and Maya edged shyly 
forward until she could 
take her all in, with 
her soft, dark, staring 


what in the world to 
make of her hair, 
bright yellow hair hang- 
ing down under the 
stiff helmet that white 
people wore, in long 
shining curls. 

It could not be that 
her mother had forgotten to put up her 
hair neatly on her head for her, on 
market day! The little girl was all 
dressed in white silk—no, it must be 
that white children let their hair hang 
down like this. It must be a custom. 

Maya peeped down under the helmet 
and the little girl turned and stared up 
at her out of eyes as blue as Maya’s were 
brown, then both children smiled slowly, 
experimentally. 

“Come along, Alice,” said the thin, 
bronzed man, pulling at her hand, and 
the small Alice went along, hopping, and 
looking back over her shoulder at Maya, 
while the grown-ups paused at the stalls 
to examine the garments. 

Maya slipped along after them, and 
soon she saw coming toward them her 
own uncle, walking with a Malay, dressed 
like a European. “This is the man, 
Tuan,” said the European-looking Malay 
to the white man, “from the village that 
I told you of.” 

Instantly the white people began to 
ask her uncle questions. Bursting with 
curiosity, Maya wiggled through the 
circle of bystanders that had formed, 
and looked anxiously at her uncle, thus 
singled out for such attention. 

He was looking very uncomfortable, 
she thought. And then she heard. The 
white people were asking him about the 
Striped One. 

They had heard that a tiger had done 
some killing near his village. Was it true? 
How many days ago was it? Had it hap- 
pened before? They wanted to shoot a 
tiger, they explained, in slow, careful 
Malay, and if it was a tiger they would 
come to the village at once. 

Maya’s uncle looked as if he had never 
heard of tigers. He had no intention in 
the world of saying anything that would 
bring down on him the displeasure of the 
Striped Ones. Everybody of sense knew 

(Continued on page 50) 





eyes. She did not know | 
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PLAYS 


for amateurs or professionals 


Mostly new, including farces, 
comedies and dramas in one, 
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or small casts. Easily staged. 
Many have received prizes in 
national contests. 


Write today for free catalogue. 
It clearly and accurately de- 
scribes over 500 plays and 
renders selection easy. 
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‘ace Plays, Recitations, Drills. 
How to StageaPlay. Make-up. Catalogue FREE. 
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Surprisingly different — unusual. Ultra- 
smart 1939 styles now ready. Designed for 
America’s leading schools, academies, col- 
leges. Superb quality at low cost. Write at 
once for samples, giving name, 
address, school name. 


THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
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An Easter Gift 


for Every Girl 





Books to Take You Traveling 


By MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


The Reader's Guide, Saturday Review of Literature 





OUT OF THE NE scarcely thinks of March as a any rate, whether you would really jump 
travel month. One thinks of on board or not, you do follow with 

March as a month of windy weather your eyes and your mind the lighted win- 

STORM that comes in like a lion and goes out dows of the cars as they flash by your 

like a wet lamb into the rains of April. station and go glimmering down the long 

By But experienced travelers whose vacations line of railroad tracks—and in doing 

MARCIA MACDONALD are in the summer know that a trans- so you take a momentary journey of 
Atlantic voyage or a transcontinental your own. You get out of yourself and 

Another absorbingly interesting journey is not a matter on which you _ into the train and away, coming back 
story by the author of “The can make up your mind on a Monday almost before you know that you have 


and on Tuesday step on board a con- gone. A good book can give you such a 


Honor Girl.” It tells of a girl venient ship or train. Millionaires may journey as this, and though it will last 





who, entangled in a mass of glide about like that, perhaps, but most longer, it will take you away more com- 

wreckage, is tossed up on a of us have to buy our steamer tickets pletely and bring you back refreshed. 

soit away back in January, if we are to get It depends largely on how you read 

strange bit of shore—and finds what we want in June at our prices! the book how much good it will do you. 

romance in a most unexpected Tickets once safely settled, the next I hope you won't put this down in dis- 

way. 4 Illustrations. $1.75 thing seems to be to write to the gust when I say that every time you 

. “Reader's Guide” of the Saturday Re- read about a place in a travel book you'd 

view of Literature—that’s me—a letter better look it up on a map. Maps are 

THE STRING something like this: “I am going to’ earth’s surface as you might see it if 

, France—or to Sweden or Japan or Asia you were Colonel Lindbergh’s guest over- 

OF PEARLS Minor—tell me what books will inform head. You know of course that Paris is 

me about the history and customs of this the capital of France, and that as soon 

By country, and give me such facts as will as you reach Havre, where the French 

HEDWIG help me make out a program of travel, line lands, or Cherbourg, where the 

once I get there.” Travelers of today English lines put in, you will want to go 

COURTHS-MAHLER seem to have discovered that they will at once to Paris. Do you know, there are 

get a great deal more out of the trip any number of people who expect to trip 

This charming tale by one of if they know something about the across from the ship to the Seine in 

Germany’s best-selling romanc- places where they are going before about the time that it takes to go from 

ic aie ie Dl Ta tif onan they go. New York to Hoboken, and are really 

Crs, 16 ect in the Deautitul emer So this collecting of books takes up a __ surprised at the distance between? These 

ald foothills of the German good part of February, and by the month are not the people who looked it up 
mountains. It combines love in- of March, when winds are high and on the map. 

nies. <Uitiiatel damian strong, summer travelers spend hour after I was so very happy when my mother 

— eS happy hour in visiting by means of the gave me a large globe for a Christmas 

tion and stirring mystery in just printed page and its pictures the spots present, swinging upon a stand. When 

the right proportions. $2.00 they will soon be seeing. So it has come my daughter cabled that she was on her 


to pass that people interested in books way home to America on a visit from 
and their seasons call this the travel France, we followed her every day on it. 


—and this splendid new romance month for books, and lists of good ones “She must be about here by this time,” 

which will be published just in covering the greater part of the world we would say, touching a spot in the blue 

time for Easter will be found in good bookstores. of the ocean along the line of the steam- 
However, the reason why I am taking _ ship route. 

DUSKIN this month for travel books is less to But it is not enough just to look up 

help those of you who are going on a__ places on the map if you want to get 

By journey this summer than to show those _ the sensation of traveling through books. 

GRACE of you who are not what a treasure there Learn to trace journeys upon it as you 

really is in a good book about travel. read about them. If you are told in some 

LIVINGSTON I am taking it for granted that you _ interesting travel book that the man who 


intend some day to travel; I never knew wrote it went from Edinburgh to London 
HILL $2.00 a girl who did not. You remember the _ by rail, don’t just look up these two 


little poem that ends “there’s never a_ cities, but let your pointer run along the 
LI PPI N > OTT train I wouldn’t take, no matter where _ route between them and see, if you were 
it’s going’? It was a poet not long out making the journey, what you would be 
of young girlhood who wrote that. At going through, the places you’d visit. 

















Are you a modern girl? Of course! Then you want a modern room— 
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Remembering these hints, look at 
some of the newer books about travel, 
in which young people take part. Books 
of this sort are growing more plentiful 
now, partly because parents are taking 
their children along more frequently 
than they used to do when travel was 
so much harder, and partly because 
young people are now more interested 
than they used to be in how the rest of 
the world lives. 

Timothy Travels, by Daisy Neumann 
(Coward-McCann) is about a boy who 
with his mother goes on a journey across 
the ocean, past Gibraltar, through the 
Mediterranean, past the Balearic Islands 
to Nice; then by leisurely stages north- 
ward through France, Switzerland, a 
corner of Germany, including the Rhine, 
to Holland and home. They are joined 
by several others. Things that happen are 
just what would happen if you took such 
a jolly crowd into such interesting places, 
and besides the larger pieces of informa- 
tion there are all sorts of little things 
such as make life different and unex- 
pected—such, for example, as the rail- 
way clocks on the continent, whose dials 
are marked not from one to twelve, like 
ours, but from one to twenty-four, so 
that what we would call two P. M. would 
be fourteen o’clock. If you don’t know 
this before you begin your journeys in 
Europe, you are likely to be rather upset 
by the unfamiliar numbers on the time- 
tables. 

Clara Laughlin, the head of a famous 
travel bureau, won for herself an even 
greater celebrity by her series of travel- 
guides of which So You're Going to 
Italy! (Houghton Mifflin) led the way. 
Since then there have been several others 
with similar “So You're” titles, and now 
comes the result of her first tour with 
her two nieces, Where it all Comes True 
(Houghton Mifflin). I met the author 
just before she started on this tour, and 
she was looking forward to it with the 
keenest delight, expecting to see Europe 
all over again through these bright eyes 
that were seeing it for the first time. This 
quality is in the book, which is not only 
pleasant reading for anyone, but full of 
sound practical advice. 

Young America Travels Abroad, by 
Marjorie Greenbie and Helen L. Davis 
(Stokes) is about a brother and sister 
in their teens who are taken by an uncle 
over just the route that most of us want 
to take on our first visit to Europe when, 
of course, we wish to pack in as much 
as possible. This, too, is full of actual in- 
formation about the conditions of travel- 
ing, customs, all the rest of it. 

The Carter Children in France, by 
Constance Johnson (Dodd, Mead), is a 
story that combines travel—or rather, 
foreign residence, for these children stay 
long enough to make many friends 





among French children and have excit- 
ing and romantic adventures. 
(Continued on page 58) 











“How does Isabel get such 
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Sep 
4s \( aN \\ [= wasn’t _ brilliant. 
Ny ) u} \ X For years she just man- 
; aged to get passing marks. 
Weeks before exams you 
could find her cramming and studying every 
minute. 
But in the last few months there’d been a 
change in Isabel. Somehow she always had 
the right answer on the tip of her tongue. 
Her marks were always high. Her teachers 
spoke about the improvement in her work. 
Now tests and exams found Isabel up at the 
head of the list. 
Still, she seemed to have lots of time out of 
school—more than anyone else in her class. 
She went to dances often. She was at all the 
Girl Scout meetings. Her home-work seemed 
to take no time at all. 
“What’s come over Isabel?” the other girls 
wondered, “Where does she get all the time? 
Doesn’t she ever study any more? Then how 
does she get such high marks?” 


\ 


A new way to study 


Finally, one day Isabel let out the secret. She 
had found a new way te study . . . a way to 
get the really important points in minutes— 
instead of hours. It was called the Cebco 
method and Isabel showed the girls the inter- 
esting Cebco handbooks she was using. 


She told them about the sensible new Cebco 
idea. How experienced teachers have analyzed 
all the most difficult subjects. How they picked 
out the vital points . . . the things you must 
know to pass. How they arranged them in 
compact little handbooks . so you can 
quickly fix the essentials of 
each course in your mind 
to stay! 





Special— 

Complete set of 
13 Cebco High 
School titles (see 
list in coupon) 


These helps cost so little 
that Isabel had sent for 


them for her four hardest 


Ptoag 2 —- subjects. Each week she 
only—$6.70. spent a few minutes with 


her Cebco—and she was 
ready for any question on 
that week’s work. When 
exam time came, she sim- 
ply reviewed the important 


CEBCO 


—the simplified 


new way to study 


You save $1.35. 
Money back if 
you wish, after 
5 days’ exam- 
ination. 

















high marks? 


. « « She studies LESS 
than anyone else 
in the class!’’ 


Read Isabel’s secret below: how she 
found a simplified new way to study 


that saved many wasted hours: 


things . . . in a fraction of the time she 
used to spend poring over text books. 


Pick your hardest subjects below: 
5 days’ trial—NO risk! 


More than 18,000 teachers themselves recom- 
mend Cebco methods. One of them writes, 
“Cebco offers the pupil on one page what it 
takes many pages to cover in the text book.” 
Decide now to use this new-type aid your- 
self. Cebco books will save you many wasted 
hours. They will carry you safely through 
exams. They will help you just as they helped 
Isabel—just as they are helping thousands 
of other High School and upper-grade girls. 
Check your hardest subjects on the list below. 
You take no risk whatever. For you may 
return the books, if you wish, in 5 days and 
get your money back without question. But 
you'll never give them up, once you see how 
much easier school work is with Cebco’s help. 
So clip the coupon at once—you can’t 
afford to lose another day! 


College Entrance 
Book Co., Inc. 


102 Fifth Ave. 
Dept. A3, New York 























Compact, well-printed, rang- 
ing from 64 to 176 pages— 
each Cebco title covers its 
subject completely . . . in 
the fewest possible words— 
in the least possible time. 
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College Entrance Book Co., Inc. 

102 Fifth Ave., Dept. A3, New York 

Please send at once the titles checked below. 
Money order, check or coin enclosed. 

D Bielegy ................ 55¢ 

0 Physics .... dieval History.. 65c 

0 Chemistry © Elem. Algebra.... 80c 
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French, 3 yrs. .. 55¢€ 10 6-B History ...... 30¢ 
() Span. 2, 3, 4 yrs. 65e 0 7-A History .... 30¢ 
0 English, 4 yrs..... 65¢ (07-B History ...... 30¢ 
() Companion to }8-A History ...... 30 

CORNET seicire 55¢e (11 8-B History .... 30¢ 
— Comp’n to Cicero 70¢ C 6-B Geography .. 30¢ 
] Modern History. 55¢ 1 7-A Geography .. 30¢ 
(0 7-B Geography .. 30c 
(PLEASE PRINT) 





C) American History 55¢ 
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City sabieiaintacilediaasiaaiaciaite State 





Ilonka Karasz plans one for you in the April “American Girl” 
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Design from Butterick 
pattern No. 1811; de- 
veloped in cocoa, amber 
and beige; trimmed 
with Wright's Bias Fold 

ape, pure silk, wash 


fast No. 650B, width 5, 


Make 
them this 


way 


Spring fashions indicate the use of color 
contrasts and harmonies. Beautiful effects and 
tallored finishes may be achieved by using || 
Wright’s Bias Fold Tape in any of its many 
colors and fabrics. 

Every piece is guaranteed wash fast—every 
Piece is a perfect bias, so pliable that it turns 
corners without a pucker and makes mitered 
corners the easiest, neatest things imaginable. 


ii Be sure to ask for 





Don't accept substitutes—look 
H for the label shown below. 
Our New Sewing Book '&"_~ 


The new spring sewing book is | * 
ready. It is full of interesting | * 


C ideas for spring and summer 
sewing. Send 10c for this 
beautifully illustrated 

\\ book and a full three 











yard sample of our fast 
color tape. re 
Addons Dept. 819 






\ & SONS CO. 
nee J. 








WRIGHT'S BIAS FOLD TAPE | 

















HOW GOOD OIL 
SAVES GOOD MONEY 


Vacuum cleaners and other household mech- 
anisms should last for years, with little cost 
for repairs. 


They will, if oiled frequently and gener- 
ously with 3-in-One. 
The scientifically blended pre perties of sev- 
eral high quality oils make 3-in-One unique 
—and far better than ordinary oils. Pene- 
trates quickly; stays put; oils perfectly. Won't 
gum or dry out. 
Sold everywhere in two size Handy 
Oil Cans and three size bottles. 
Manufactured since 1894 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
130 William St., New York, N. Y. 
FREE: Generous sample and 
Dictionary of Uses. Request 
both on a postal. 


3-in-One 


UJ Prevents Rust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 




























(Continued from page 47 ) 
| that if you gave information against a 
Striped One, he knew about it and, even 
if he was killed, his spirit came back to 
| revenge itself on you, or sent other tigers 
to do so. 

If a tiger came to the kampong—that 
was bad luck. He might kill anything or 
anyone. You took your chances. But if 
you gave information against the tiger 
—that was your bad luck. You had no 
chances to take, then. The tiger was cer- 
tain to get you. Why, it was unlucky 
even to speak of a Striped One, lest he 
hear you and be reminded of you! 

So the young Malay shook his head. 
“Tuan (your lordship), I do not know. 
My Lord Tiger,” and even as he spoke 
the name in bright noon, at the market 
place, he gave a backward glance of fear 
over his shoulder, ““My Lord Tiger does 
not frequent our village. It must .be of 
some other village that Tan has heard.” 

The European-looking Malay uttered 
a derisive sound. “They are all like that, 
sir, these people—afraid to say a word,” 
he declared. 

“Wasn't there a horse killed a few 
days ago?” the white man demanded 
rather sharply. 

Maya’s uncle looked uninformed. “I 
am not the one to know.” The two white 
people exchanged baffled glances. 

“T should think he’d want the tiger 
killed,” the lady murmured. 

It was quite clear to Maya that they 
were exasperated with her uncle. She 
was mortified for him that he had some- 
how failed them and disappointed their 
expectations. She thought it would be 
wonderful to please these strange white 
people. . . . It would be very serious 
for him to speak of the Striped One— 








but they were not afraid. They must 
have a strong charm. 
felt ashamed, bitterly ashamed, 


| She 
|of her uncle. An impulse took her nearer 
lthe little girl. The two children stared 
| at each other, and Maya burned to win 
|this strange child’s attention, her ad- 
miration. 

“J know,” she whispered daringly. She 
gave a quick backward look to make 
sure that her uncle had withdrawn, then 
leaned forward and breathed, “Yes, he is 
come—my Lord Tiger.” 

“Harimu—tigers?” said the little girl 
eagerly. Then, ‘Mummy, she says there’s 
a tiger—this little girl—” 

The two white people turned quickly 
to the little figure under the turban, and 
Maya, frightened at her own importance 
and its cost, but heady with it, stared 
gravely back and nodded most seriously. 

Yes, she was of that village. . . . Yes, 
the tiger had come. A big tiger, the men 
said, from the track. He had taken first 
a horse. That was five, no, four days ago. 

“That’s the place,” said the man. He 
turned decisively to the lady. “Come on 
—we must get out there at once. Where’s 
Palam?” And he looked about for the 
European-looking Malay, who had 
strolled off in talk with a group from 
another village. “We'll go back to the car 
at once. Come, Alice, let’s hurry back.” 
| “I think you ought to give the little 





| Maya and the Striped One 


girl a present,” said the lady, smiling. 

Maya and Alice were smiling diffi- 
dently at each other. “Here, Alice,” said 
her father, “give this to your little 
friend,’ and he put a piece of money 
in Alice’s hand. Alice put it quickly into 
Maya’s soft, dark palm. 

“Terima kah’seh,’ murmured Maya, 
politely. She darted a look at the piece. 
A guilder! But even the importance of 
owning a guilder was not as exciting as 
the importance of having been so im- 
portant to these strangers! How pleased 
they had been with her! 

But going home in the pony cart, cling- 
ing hard to keep from getting bumped 
off, she felt her heart going faster and 
faster, and she gave frightened glances 
into the darkening jungle. The sun was 
almost down. The shadows of the trees 
were long, black, out-reaching. arms 
across the road... . 

She had told against the Lord Tiger. 

. How very black it was getting. ... 
Night was almost here. . . . She must not 
stir from the clearing—she must not go 
down to the stream for water. Suppose 
they sent her! She would not dare tell 
them what she had done—she would just 
say she was afraid! Oh, and she was 
afraid! Afraid of a great striped head, 
watching her from the shadows, of two 
green eyes, following her every move— 
of padded feet, stealing stealthily after 
her. . e 

No, she would not stir from the kam- 
pong that evening or other evenings. 
She would not go down under the rice 
barns to pet Siwa. 

Two Europeans had been there, they 
said at home, in a motor car with a 
Malay chauffeur. They were a man and 
his wife, dressed in khaki hunting 
clothes, with guns. They were going on 
to camp at a grass rest house, built for 
traveling Dutch officials down the road 
at the edge of the jungle. 

It seems that they knew all about the 
Striped One, and were here on that busi- 
ness. They had made a trip into the 
jungle and selected a little clearing where 
they wanted a buffalo staked that night. 
When the tiger came and made his kill, 
he would lie up by it, returning every 
twenty-four hours for another meal until 
it was all gone. They planned to hide 
and steal out on him while he was eating. 

“But not Siwa!” cried Maya, her heart 
bursting. 

In vain her mother talked to her, tell- 
ing her the buffalo was old and must 
die anyway at some time, and it was 
better for a buffalo to die than for 
anyone in the village. The tiger would 
be killing some poor beast that night 
anyway. If he killed Siwa the Europeans 
would give them money enough to buy a 
new buffalo, a strong, young one. Siwa 
was the only old carabao in the vil- 
lage, so he must go. If they put out 
a stronger one, the Striped One would 
prudently pass by. Besides, they needed 
all the other cattle. It must be Siwa. 

Maya thought her heart would break 
when she saw the old fellow led away, 
lurching patiently along at the end of 
his nose rope. Out into the jungle— 





She was only a serving wench, but the white cavalier came— 
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to meet his death under the claws and 
fangs of the Striped One. 

She could not bear it. She tried to 
swallow her tears so the kampong would 
not see her cry; she hid her face in the 
ends of her streaming turban and her 
small body shook with grief. 

So this was her punishment for having 
told upon the Striped One! He had taken 
old Siwa from her. The strangers would 
never have come if she had not told. 
. . . Siwa, her old comrade out in the 
jungle—to be eaten like the pony. 

But already a plan was forming. It 
was a great plan for so young a girl; it 
took more courage than the biggest men 
in the kampong would possess. For she 
made up her mind that when it was 
dark enough she would slip down the 
jungle path herself and let Siwa loose. 

She found her cousin’s knife, where 
she had been opening cocoanuts, and hid 
it in the folds of her sarong. Her mother 
was not paying much attention to her 
now; she was busy making the rice boil 
and setting out the left-over cake. 

It was growing dark; the men had 
been carrying lanterns, with their guns 
ready across their arms, when they re- 
turned from taking Siwa into the jungle. 
Maya slipped down the ladder, past the 
long hall where her uncles were. Two 
of them were gambling away with each 
other their winnings on the quail fight at 
the market; another was dressing him- 
self very carefully by candlelight, to go 
to call upon his wife. Maya slipped out. 

It was no child’s play on which she 
was embarked. The jungle swallowed her 
into its darkness; the great trees shut 
out the stars, and only her sense of direc- 
tion and the feeling of the path under her 
bare feet guided her. 

She heard monkeys huddling down 
in the tree-tops in fear of their stealthy 
foe, the panther. She knew the black 
bear must be prowling about, snuffling 
for his roots, and the wild boar trotting 
arrogantly down his forest ways. As for 
the Striped One—she dared not let the 
thought shape itself in her mind, but all 
about her in the dark she felt the un- 
seen eyes upon her, the cruel jaws 
ready to tear her. 

She died a thousand deaths of terror 
but she pressed on, the knife gripped in 
her hand, and at last came to a clearing 


open to the sky so the starlight fell into 
it, like light into a well. She saw the dark 
form of old Siwa standing under a 
tree. Oh, she had been in time! He was 
still safe! 

She slipped towards him, the knife in 
her hand ready for the rope; she passed 
along his left side, towards his head and 
the tree to which he was tied. Then 
something warned her—the unawareness 
of the old buffalo to her presence, the 
way he stood there, faintly trembling, at 
the end of his nose rope, the sharp, quiver- 
ing whistle of his breath through his 
nostrils—and she looked ahead to the 
shadowy thickets that Siwa was facing. 

Out from those shadows into the star- 
light came a great striped form, not 
crouching low to the ground, but stand- 
ing arrogantly high, the black-barred 
head out-thrust in sinister scrutiny. In 
the starlight she could see the fangs. 

She wanted to fly for her life, but the 
brave love in her made a swift gesture; 
she cut the taut rope with her knife, 
and on the instant the buffalo lowered 
his head and curving horns with a sudden 
fierce, despairing bellow, braced for the 
onslaught—but in that same instant a 
deafening roar filled the little clearing. 

A gun had spoken from the shadows. 
The tiger dropped where he stood. ... 
Maya was on her knees in terror, clasp- 
ing old Siwa’s front leg. Siwa stood, with 
lowered head, snuffling and _ snorting, 
facing the dim form of his dead enemy. 

Down from a crotch in the tree across 
the clearing came two dark forms, the 
white man and his wife that Maya had 
seen in the market. They were as fright- 
ened by the girl’s cry as she was at 
the tiger; they had not heard her 
soft-footed approach, or seen her shad- 
owy presence, for the buffalo had been 
between them. 

They had seen the tiger coming out 
from his jungle, and had fired. The girl’s 
cry, following the roar of the buffalo and 
the boom of the gun, had seemed well- 
nigh incredible. 

Sobbing, she told her story and in their 
halting Malay they comforted her. 

“See—your Siwa is safe. The Striped 
One is dead. And because we have shot 
so fine a tiger we will buy your Siwa 
from the family and give him to you for 
your own pasaka forever.” 


The Bird in the Cage 


Here is the music for the poem on page six of this 
issue. Try singing it with the original Basque words. 
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Make this 


Dol 


Directions 


FREE/ 


Here’s something new 
to make at home. Den- 
nison’s, headquarters always for clever craft ideas, 
have created this skating girl and many other clever 
character dolls. You make them completely of color- 
ful crepe paper and wire. They are so easy and such 
fun to do that you will want to make them for 
favors, for prizes, for the children, for gifts. 


Send the Coupon Below 


Simple step-by-step directions for making these 
dolls are free. Just mail the coupon. Directions are 
ready, too, for many other Dennison-crafts. They 
may be had, with all needed materials, at your local 
stationery, department or drug store where Den- 
nison goods are sold. Or simply mark what you want 
in the coupon and they will be sent direct by mail. 








DENNISON’S, Dept. 27-C 

Framingham, Mass. 

Please send me free instructions for making 

Novelty Dolls. Also send the books checked 

below. I enclose proper amount to cover all. 
~..-Crystal Trees (Free) .-Table Decorations 10¢ 

.--Glorified Glass (Free) _.._ Children’s Parties l0c 

me Crepe Paper Flowers le ....Showers & Announcements 10c 
...-Sealing Wax Craft le _ Money Making Parties 10c 
----Lamp Shade Packet 10c__._ Decorating Halls & Booths l0c 
----Weaving with Rope 10c ._The Party Magazine 25¢ 
-~-.Crepe Paper Costumes 10c___.The Party Book $1.00 
----Complete Home Course in Crepe Paper Flower M aking $2.00 








City State. 



























Free 
_ Supplies 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk G-2 

CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 

250 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Without cost or obligation please tell me how to 
earn my summer vacation money. 





Name 





Address .... 





Post Office ... 











Don’t miss this enchanting story by Constance Lindsay Skinner in April 
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The Finishing Touch 
to the Uniform 


—the Neckerchief 



























HE new dark green, as well as black, 

bright red, dark blue, light blue, purple, 
or yellow. May be tied in four-in-hand or 
sailor knot, or slipped through the new slides 
of green braid. 

Neckerchiefs are of best mercerized cotton, 
embroidered with the trefoil seal in 
Price only 45c. Braided slides 10c. 


Girl Scout Official Neckerchief 
Made by 


STANTON BROS. 
NEW YORK 


This neckerchief is on sale at Girl Scout 
Equipment Headquarters, New York 
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KNOW EARN WEAR 
Girl Scout Merit Badges 


Motorist—Symbol—Winged Wheel 


Show Your Badge! 


Girl Scout Badges add immeasurably 
to the beauty and distinction of your 
uniform. Wear them! Let your 
friends be proud of the honors you 
have won. 

Girl Scout Badges are beautifully 
designed—and_ beautifully made by 
the largest makers of embroidered 
emblems in the world. 

Manufactured by 


Lion Brothers Co., Inc. 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Sold only through Girl Scout National 
Equipment Headquarters, New York 


































BEADWORK 


We carry the most complete assortment of 
beads, rhinestones, jewels, and materials 
for making beaded bags, necklaces, sautoir 
chains, hot plate mats and other beaded 
articles. 

Send 10c in stamps to pay postage and 
mailing charges on our new 40 page beau- 
tifully illustrated catalogue of beads, rhine- 
stones, jewels, bag frames, and necklaces. 


WALCO BEAD CO. 


Dept. A 101 W. 37 St., New York 

















What Do They Think of Us 


(Continued from page 27) 
appearance with the French girl?” 

“The American girl is always pleasing 
to the eye,” he answered, “even when 
she is not pretty. She has such a nice 
way of walking and standing, she is so 
fresh and healthy and full of life that 
she is admired wherever she goes. She 
looks particularly well in sports clothes, 
which she wears with a style all her 
own; no other girl looks so well in that 
costume. So she is at her best in the day- 
time. The sun and air are her element, 
for she is the healthy, athletic type. The 
French girl looks best in evening dress. 
It is here that she shows her chic. 

“The American girl is more careless 
of details. With a chiffon frock of pale 
blue she may wear black satin pumps— 
not because she has no slippers to match 
her dress, but because the black ones are 
more comfortable. She trusts to her viva- 
city to carry her through. That is sen- 
sible, but it is not chic. In the evening 
the French girl is her peer. But then, 
perhaps I am biased because I am a 
Frenchman.” 

“And how do we behave in Europe?” 
I asked, “—the hundreds of American 
girls who stride along the Rue de la 
Paix, swim in the blue Mediterranean 
and race through the Pitti Palace?” 

“Ah, that’s another hard question. 
How shall I answer it? The American 
girl is never a foreigner, even in Hindu- 
stan. Nevertheless, with all her self- 
assurance she is amazingly naive, quite 
without knowledge of many things where 
she appears so wise. Let me illustrate: 

“A young girl of about sixteen came 
to my office one morning and said, ‘Mr. 
Purser, may I ask you a favor?’ 

““Of course, mademoiselle.’ 

“*T want to be shown over the ship.’ 

“Ah! but that is too easy! Here,’— 
I turned to one of the stewards—‘con- 
duct this young lady over the ship. Show 
her everything from the engine room 
to the officers’ quarters—’ 

“ «Monsieur, she explained with fault- 
less French, ‘the one place I really 
want to see is forbidden to passengers. 
It is the glass floor on the very bottom 


of the ship through which you look into 
the ocean to see the cable that guides 
the ship.’ 

“‘T’m afraid I don’t understand’, I 
said. ‘This ship is guided by a compass.’ 

“*But’—and her eyes opened wide— 
‘isn’t there a great cable across the 
Atlantic from New York to Havre 
which all ships follow to keep their 
course?’ 

“T explained as politely as I could that 
even in the most primitive days of sea- 
faring vessels men had looked to the 
stars instead of down to the sea to guide 
their vessels. Then— 

“ ‘Oh!’ she said. ‘But out in California 
the boat we took to Catalina Island had 
a glass bottom through which we could 
watch the fishes under the water. I 
thought yours had one, too.’ ” 

“T suppose you do find us rather noisy 
and boisterous, too,” I said apologetical- 
ly. I was thinking of once when I traveled 
to Europe “student-third” with some girls 
from a girls’ college. On the same boat 
a group of boys were earning their way 
across by playing jazz for the dancing. 
After the dance one night one of the 
boys undertook to teach one of the girls 
to play the saxophone and, to the great 
merriment uf the rest of the party, they 
practiced in the corridor until one of the 
officers came down to remonstrate. 

I told the purser about that. “I sup- 
pose a young French girl would never 
have been so thoughtless,” I said. 

“No, mademoiselle,’ he answered. “I 
am sure she would not.” And then he 
finished with almost the same words the 
captain had used. “But in France we 
would say, ‘That is an American custom, 
and Americans should be judged by their 
own customs.’ And,” he smiled at me, 
“who knows but that we may adopt some 
of your customs in France.” 

“Thank you, monsieur,’ I said as I 
left him. “I think, perhaps, we Americans 
might learn much from you when we 
are in Europe—that Europeans are to 
be judged by their own customs—not by 
ours. And perhaps we might learn to 
smile when we regard your peculiarities, 
as you smile when you regard ours.” 


Let's Talk about Traveling 


(Continued from page 25) 

dark silk dress (plain or printed). It is 
cool, sheds dust and does not wrinkle. A 
small rather tailored hat in one of the 
smooth woven straws is nice and I prefer 
for traveling a semi-sports, rather tail- 
ored general wear top coat of dark color, 
oxfords or strap pumps, and washable 
gloves. Your traveling hat, of course, 
is placed in a paper bag during a 
journey of any length, and: a small 
crushable felt is useful for the obser- 
vation platform and when you take air 
at the occasional stations. It is always 
a good plan on a long trip to take an 
alternate dress. 

A motor trip calls for a snug felt hat 
that stays on and shades the eyes. The 
knit costume is practical for it affords 
enough warmth and doesn’t wrinkle. In 


very hot weather substitute a dark silk 
dress. The top coat should be of light- 
weight tweed which does not wrinkle or 
catch the dirt. A scarf and an additional 
sweater are very apt to come in handy. 
If it’s a long trip where you stay over- 
night at inns, it is nice to carry a frock 
to put on when you freshen up after your 
arrival for the evening meal. A pretty 
little flowered chiffon, a dark silk after- 
noon dress or any light summer dress 
that doesn’t wrinkle is appropriate. The 
choice depends upon the sort of hotel 
where you expect to stop. A good point 
to remember is that it’s always better 
to be under- than over-dressed. Take a 
pair of pumps to go with the frock for 
they will not only make you look better 
but will be a welcome change to your 
feet after the day’s ride. 








A humorous artist—do you hope to become one?— 
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So That's What 
Happened to Sally 


(Continued from page 16) 
selves, and you're going to room with 
me!” So Kay talked plans all the way 
to the big Schuyler house. 

And it was big—it was a castle, Sally 
thought as she saw the wide stretch of 
lawns and gardens, the lodgekeeper’s 
house, the long driveway, sweeping in 
between iron gates, and the house itself, 
massed and ivy covered, on the very 
height overtopping the Hudson. Inside, 
it was even more wonderful; and when 
Sally at last found herself in the lovely 
chintz-hung room with Kay, an open fire 
burning on the hearth and the two luxu- 
rious little beds with their lace coverlets 
and their plump satin-covered down 
quilts, she sighed out loud in sheer 
ecstasy, “It’s like being a princess,” she 
told Kay. 

Saturday and Sunday went like a 
dream. Easter morning they hunted eggs 
like children all over the garden and 
lawns; and in the afternoon they drove 
in two touring cars and a run-about to 
visit Sleepy Hollow and the Tavern. All 
the way there,and back they chatted like 
magpies. Most of Tent Seven was in 
the car with Sally, and next to her sat 
Kay, interspersing local tales of Irving 
with those of Uncle James. “He must be 
dreadfully rich,” Sally said a third time. 
“Ts there really a secret safe and where 
is it?” 

Betty Trowbridge, one of the old 
girls, laughed. ‘‘Gracious, Sally. If Kay 
could tell us it wouldn’t be a secret.” 

“What’s kept in it?” asked Sylvia 
Demming, a tall, quiet girl. 

“Jewels, the old Schuyler silver, lovely 
Dutch things, and a lot of securities.” 

“Tell us about the jewels—they al- 
ways thrill me.” And Mildred Browne, 
Kay’s special chum threw back a mop of 
dark hair and grinned expectantly, 
“Jewels always mean robberies and 
family feuds and all the rest of the stuff 
they make mystery stories out of. Tell 
the girls about your Aunt Lucy’s opal 
chain.” 

So Kay told. The chain had a clasp of 
diamonds worth a fortune. And there 
were pearls, too, and some famous emer- 
alds and a very lovely diamond and ruby 
brooch. “Why doesn’t your uncle keep 
them in a safe deposit vault?” said Polly 
Prescott, whose father was a_ banker. 

Kay’s eyes snapped. “That’s one of the 
interesting stories about Uncle James 
He did put everything in a safe deposit 
vault one time when he and Aunt Lucy 
were going abroad, and a famous thief 
forged his order to the bank and sent a 
false messenger to get out some of the 
securities. He would have robbed the 
whole thing if they hadn’t discovered 
the forgery in time. After that Uncle had 
the safe built and nobody knows where 
it is except Brother Jim, himself, and the 
foreman who had charge of the work- 
men. The workmen were all foreigners 
and brought from a long distance away 
so they wouldn’t know the house. It’s 
really exciting, don’t you think?” 

The rest of the way back they talked 

(Continued on page 54) 





How to redecorate an old 
waste basket for your own room 


You can easily make it as gay and 
charming as you please 


OST select an attractive 

paper to cover the out- 
side and another paper, of a 
harmonious or contrasting 
color, for the lining, and 
then follow these simple di- 
rections. 
Cut a strip of the outside 
paper one inch wider than the depth of 
the basket and long enough to go round 
the basket and lap the ends over one 
inch. Spread a thin coat of LePage’s over 
the entire under surface of the paper 
and lepage in place, letting one end lap 
over the other, and folding the 
top edge over into the inside 
and the bottom edge over the 
bottom. Cut a strip of lining 
paper one inch wide and lepage 
in place along the inside bottom 
joint. Cut a sheet of lining 
paper 1% inch less all round 
than inside bottom and lepage 
in place. Cut a sheet lining 


r 
} 










paper % inch less top and 
bottom than inside depth 
and long enough to go round 
inside sides and lap ends 
one inch. Lepage in place. 
Shellac and let dry. 
Wasn’t that easy? There 
are lots of other things you 
can make for your own room, and full 
directions are given in LePage’s New 
Book, “Craft Creations in the Modern 
Manner.” The hard part was done for 
you by an interior decorator in New 
York. All you have to do is follow 
-_ simple, easy directions. The re- 
sult will be beautiful things for 
your room at trifling cost. 


[E PAG E'S 
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LEPAGE’S CRAFT LEAGUE 


691 Ezsex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. Name .......... 

Dear Miss McClure: I'd like to try 

making more of your lovely things Street. ........... 
I enclose 25 cents for a copy of 

LePage’s New Book. Please send . 

it to:-— City 




















Ingrid’s Birthday 


(Continued from page 38) 
the air like a graceful bird in flight. 

“Ski Hael!” 

Her shout was like the battle cry of 
the Valkyrie. 

Through the air she soared like an 
eagle in flight. The shouts of the on- 
lookers came to her like distant music. 
With arms outstretched she balanced 
against the blue sky, moving her body 
slowly to ease it for the shock of the 
return to the fairway. 

She closed her eyes as her skis touched 
the snow again. A tumult of voices and 
frenzied applause came to her ears with 
something of a shock and the next mo- 
ment the crowds broke through the re- 
straining ropes. She was the champion 
of her age of Norway. 

And then her mother’s arms about her 
and her mother whispering: 

“If only Father were here! He would 
be so proud of his daughter.” Tears of 
happiness trembled in her eyes as she 
held Ingrid close. “And now we must 
hurry, for the little pink candles are 
waiting on the birthday cake at home.” 


“Little Miss Champion, you are 
wanted on the telephone,” a _ voice 
boomed beside them and one of the 
officials took Ingrid’s hand and led her 
through the cheering crowds to the hotel. 
Still trembling with excitement she took 
the ‘phone in her hand, and heard— 

“Congratulations, my daughter.” 

Her father’s voice! Ingrid could only 
whisper incoherent little words. 

“T am so proud of your victory.” His 
voice was taut with emotion. “You have 
made me almost well again winning 
through like this. When they telephoned 
me the good news just now I got up 
from my chair and walked—the thing 
they thought was impossible.” 

“Oh, Father!” All Ingrid’s happiness 
was enclosed in that soft cry. 

“Tt means I will be coming home soon 
. . . little one .. . I cannot stay away 
from my brave little daughter.” 

And as Ingrid turned to her mother 
the tears she had kept back in her sorrow 
came in her happiness and through them 
her mouth twisted into a tiny rainbow 
of a smile. 





You'll enjoy the interview with Helen Hokinson, next month 
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So That is What Happened to Sally 


(Continued from page 53) 

of nothing else, and that night after sup- 
per they wandered over the two big 
libraries, the wide, wainscoted hall with 
its carvings and armour, the drawing- 
room, the billiard room—everywhere— 
looking for the hiding place of the safe. 
They pushed panels and poked behind 
pictures and tapestries; they tried book- 
cases and slid eager, inquisitive fingers 
around carvings and wainscotings. But 
nothing moved. It was a great dis- 
appointment to them. 

“Oh, dear,” sighed Sally. “I’ve read 
about such things and I did hope we 
should find it. It’s always in the library 
or the dark, dim hall like this.” She had 
come back to the blazing hall fire where 
Big Jim Weldon was stretched out in a 
big chair watching them with keen 
amusement. 

“You'll never find it, girls—never in a 
blue moon. Better give up and come 
back to the fire. We'll have Saunders 
bring up some ginger ale and we'll tell 
stories. How’s that?” 

So they gave up the search, settled 
themselves on the floor about the fire and 
Big Jim told a wonderful story of the 
time he was soldiering in France and 
how, while he was being shot at by the 
enemy, he had sent off a Morse mes- 
sage to headquarters. 

Sally’s eyes glowed. “My, that was 
brave! Ted and I send messages for fun, 
signaling. That’s the way I got word of 
Kay’s letter.’ And she told of that day 
on the last hill. 

Big Jim Weldon chuckled. “T'll chal- 
lenge you to a sending match. The rest 
of the girls can make up the messages 
and Kay and Betty can read them—one 
to Sally and one to me. The one that 
wins shall drink up the last bottle of 
ginger ale.” 

There was great excitement, and the 
messages were delightful. The champions 
used penknives against goblets for in- 
struments. Big Jim and Sally made the 
same number of mistakes. 

“A tie!” everybody shouted and the 
ginger ale was divided between the two. 
“We'll fight it out tomorrow,” said Big 
Jim. “In the meantime, I think you'd 
better be getting off to bed. I know 
you all want to be rested for the big 
night tomorrow.” Easter Monday had 
been set aside for the masquerade. 

They were all sleepy after the long ride 
and the open fire, and they hurried up- 
stairs more than willingly. At the foot of 
the stairs, Big Jim held Sally back for a 
moment. “You are older, Sally, and you 
understand. I don’t want Kay to get too 
excited and tired over this party. She 
really had a pretty close call this winter. 
She still needs a good bit of care.” 

“T know,” said Sally. “I'll watch her 
carefully.” 

“T know you will. That’s why I put 
you two together.” And Jim Weldon 
smiled with keen approval at her. Sally 
flushed with pleasure and hurried after 
the other girls. 

She packed Kay into bed before she 
started undressing, and with satisfaction 


saw the younger girl drop quickly off 
to sleep. Sally, herself, felt very wide 
awake. She took her own time about get- 
ting ready; after the rush of early-to- 
rise and early-to-bed on the farm it was 
a rare luxury to take one’s time with 
hair-brushing and a hot bath and Sally 
made the most of it. 

But once in bed Sally found she was 
sleepy. For a little while comfortable, 
friendly thoughts moved slowly through 
her gradually receding consciousness. 
How nice Big Jim Weldon was. . . . How 
devoted to Kay... . What a wonderful 
time she was having. . . . What a lot 





there would be to tell Mother and the 


boys when she got home. . . . And the 
masquerade. . . . How nice Big Jim was 

how anxious to give them all a 
good time. . .. She went to sleep think- 
ing of Big Jim Weldon. 

She awoke with a start, sure that she 
had heard him calling from far off. Sit- 
ting up in bed she listened acutely. From 
somewhere came the unmistakable 
sound of a voice. It was sharp, quick 
but indistinct. Could it be Jim Weldon’s? 
His voice was usually soft and drawly. 
Sally slipped out of bed and went over 
to the open window; she put out her 
head to listen the better. The voice came 
from the other side of the house, the 
side facing the lodge and the driveway. 
The girls were in the front wing, facing 
the river. A moment only and all was 
quiet again. A waning moon shed mellow 
light across the lawn, everything looked 
more than peaceful. ‘“Pretty—so pretty,” 
Sally thought and crept back to her bed. 
She was asleep again in no time. 

At breakfast, however, before she had 
finished her grapefruit, she knew that 
something had happened after all in the 
night. For all his good-natured banter- 
ing with the others, there was trouble in 
Big Jim’s eyes. Sally saw that plainly. 
So she dallied with her food and managed 
to be one of the last out of the dining- 
room. Jim Weldon held her back on the 
threshold to whisper: “Get the girls off 
somewhere for the day if you can. I'll 
explain by and by.” 

So the day being sunny and warm she 
proposed a long hike with a picnic lunch- 


eon. “We'll go to Durban’s Folly. I know 
the caretaker there and he'll let us build 
a fire on the rocks.” Kay added her sug- 
gestion and the others fell in enthusiasti- 
cally. It turned out a perfect day and 
as perfect a lunch. They fried bacon and 
made chocolate and toasted marshmal- 
lows and did the usual picnic things 
that seem never to stale in the doing. 
Sally marshaled her band home about 
four, and straight to their rooms to rest 
up for the evening, “for,” as she ex- 
plained, “if we are to dance till mid- 
night, we'll need a good nap now.” 
So she saw them all tucked in under their 
down quilts and then came back to her 
own bed beside Kay and slid into it 
with a tired sigh. 

She was hardly settled when a knock 
sounded, and at the door stood Saunders, 
the butler, bearing a huge tin tray piled 
with flower boxes. “Mr. Weldon said, 
please, miss, would you see that each of 
the young ladies got her bouquet with 
his compliments? And the one on the 
top, miss, is for you.” 

They were exquisite little nosegays of 
tiny rosebuds, lilies and sweet peas. Ten- 
derly, Sally touched each ‘little spray; 
and then her heart gave a sudden jump. 
Rolled tight and stuck in the center was 
a tiny piece of white paper. Turning her 
back to the drowsy Kay she unrolled it 
and read: “If you can manage to get 
down to the library without letting the 
others suspect anything, please come as 
quickly as you can.” 

And Sally managed it very simply. She 
told Kay she felt more like reading than 
sleeping, and that she would go down to 
the library for a book. There she found 
Big Jim, waiting for her, smoking a bat- 
tered old pipe in front of the fire. Again 
Sally saw that kindly smile of approval. 


“Good. And no wind of it to the 
others, eh?” 
Sally shook her head. For a full 


minute Jim Weldon said nothing, just 
puffed away at his pipe and looked at 
her and said: “You've got a pair of very 
clear eyes, Sally Baker, and I believe I 
can trust to the limit the girl who owns 
them. Something happened last night 
that came very near making me give up 
the party tonight and send you all home.” 

“Gracious!” said Sally. “Was it as 
bad as that!” 

“As bad as that. You know about the 
safe and the jewels in it—it’s like ro- 
mance to Kay. But it is truer than most 
romances. There are hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars worth of things hidden 
away in this house and there was an 
attempt last night to steal them.” 

“What happened?” Sally was breath- 
less. 

“A stroke of pure luck. I felt restless, 
went for a stroll, and just happened to 
walk down to the lodge. The lodgekeeper 
has been caretaker for the place; he is 
the only old servant. Well, I got to the 
lodge just as the thief felled old Tanner 
He'd cut his way in through a window 
and was after the house keys; Tanner’s 
had them until yesterday. I heard the 

(Continued on page 56) 
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ANNOUNCING 


ew ARTICLES 


for GIRL SCOUTS 


ZIP-ON LUMBERJACK 


R-402. A sport blouse of dark green suede-like mate- 
rial. Warm and practical for all out-of-door activities. 
Equipped with zip-on fastener in front to eliminate 
buttons. Trimmed with knitted band and cuffs of attrac- 
tive design and two pockets with snaps to close. 

Sizes: 8tol4 . . $7.50. 16to38 . . $8.75. 








LEATHER 
SPORT COAT 


LEATHER 
SPORT COAT 


R-401. A smart coat of genuine 
leather cape skin in rich dark 
green color for school and out- 
of-door wear. Belted model with 
patched pockets. Buttons well 


On Sale at 


GIRL SCOUT 
EQUIPMENT 
DEPARTMENT 


670 Lexington Avenue 


up around the throat. Lined 

with plaid flannel. 

Sizes: 8tol4 . . . $12.75 
16to18 . . . 14.25 ZIP-ON LUMBERJACK 





RAINCOAT AND HAT 
J-312. An ALLIGATOR coat of becoming dark green color 


with the lines of the modern trench coat made of medium 
weight weather-proofed cloth guaranteed not to stick, crack or 


New York, N. Y. 


leak. Patch pockets and raglan sleeves with proper ventilation. 
This is a good looking practical coat for street wear as well 
as the heavy rains at camp. 





Wee. oo 2 ee XK &® @¢ Oe 14-38 40-44 
Unlined . . . . . . s . $6.75 $ 7.50 $ 8.25 
ie «ke & w a s OO 10.25 11.00 RABNCOAT 


]-383. Sou’wester hat of same material as coat. All sizes $1.65. 


GYMNASIUM OUTFIT for GIRL SCOUTS 


COMPLETE, $8.35, including the following items: 











BLOOMERS—R- 143. All wool dark blue Colors: Green, navy blue, light blue, 
or green serge bloomers, 16-pleat, red, purple, yellow, black. 
hand tailored, pocket, elastic band at STOCKINGS—J-901. Excellent quality 
knee. Sizes: 10 to 42. ribbed cotton stocking, medium 
MIDDY—R-132. White middy of high- ene. Deer See ah. 
grade jean, long sleeve, well tailored. KEDS—Regulation gymnasium keds lac- 
Sizes: 10 to 42. ing to toe; brown trim to match stock- 
ings, or black. No. J-151. Sizes for 
FOLDED TIE—R-626. High-grade silk girls: 6 to 2. No. J-I52. Sizes for 
tie, 52 inches long, 2 inches wide. women: 2/4 to 8. 











Why not give her one?—see the new offer on page forty-six 
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Get Ready for Camp 
Solve the mystery 





of quiet waters 





Tuere is a mysterious lure in the soft ripple of 


shadowed waters. 
streamland lull 


from sunlight into shade . 


moon-mellowed p 


Let the gentle witchery of 
you into understanding. Drift 
float through 


ools. Solve the mystery of quiet 


waters—in an Old Town 


You’ll appreciate the ‘gracefal trimness of Old 
Town Canoes. They’re patterned after real Indian 


models. Light a 


too. Priced as low as $67. 
Write today for free catalog. 


many light, wate 
and square-stern 


els, dinghies and sturdy family boats. 


nd perfectly balanced. Durable 
From dealer or factory. 
It shows and prices 
r-tight models, Paddling, sailing 
canoes, extra-safe Sponson mod- 
Also speedy 
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hydroplanes. 
Street, 


Old Town Canoe Co., 993 Fourth 
Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes” 
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(Continued from page 54) 
scufiling and got there just in time to see 
the man get away. He had a motor out- 
side in the road; and there may have 
been others with him. I stayed in the 
lodge until I could get an ambulance up 
to take Tanner to the hospital.” 

“Then I did hear you calling—I did.” 
Sally, for the life of her, could not keep 
the excitement out of her voice. 

“Did you tell anybody?” 

Sally shook her head. 

“Good. I’m afraid somebody or some- 
bodies are out for a big stake. Uncle 
James is a prominent man. Since my 
aunt died he had been away most of the 
time and his second marriage and home- 
coming have been broadcasted pretty 
thoroughly in the papers. It has re- 
minded citizens and criminals*alike that 
there is much jewelry and fine old silver 
here. I dont believe a second attempt to 
break in will be made soon, but it might 
be, and I dont like to have you girls 
around—especially Kay. If Kay got 
frightened I don’t know what might hap- 
pen. You understand that?” 

“Yes,” said Sally soberly. 

“That is why I nearly sent you all 
home. And then I began to think what a 
disappointment it would be, how much 
Kay had counted on this party. Why, 
planning it did more to pull her through 
than anything else. So instead of break- 
ing it up I sent for four private police 
detectives. They are here now—two hid- 
ing in the lodge, two in the house as my 
guests; and I've asked Sam Trowbridge, 
Betty’s father and an old friend of mine, 
to come too. So there will be four gentle- 
men at the masquerade—in costume. 

“Now, the point is this, Sally, what- 
ever happens, Kay mustn’t be alarmed. 
I want you to stick to her tonight, closer 
than burdock. I want you to keep your 


wits sharp as a knife and be on the watch 
for any little sign that might look sus- 
picious. And look here—’ He got up 
suddenly and went close to the big fire- 
place. “This room is just below yours. 
The house telephone wires are in a metal 
tubing that runs down behind these 
bricks and across the hearth, underneath. 
I tested it out today after you were gone, 
and a very small, sharp click sounds 
down here perfectly. So if you should 
feel at any time during the night any- 
thing disturbing, all you have to do is to 
signal me by tapping on the hearth close 
to the wires. I can hear perfectly.” 
“Oh, dear, it really is exciting!” Sally 
was tingling deliciously with it from the 
crown of her head to the tip of her feet. 

“Far too exciting for my peace of 
mind,” and Big Jim said it very soberly. 

“I could telephone you, couldn’t I?” 
The use of the house telephones had 
been one of the novelties to Sally. 

“You could, but if anything was really 
happening you would never get me. The 
first thing a real, dead-in-earnest thief 
would do is to cut the wires. No, the 
safest and quickest signal is from the 
fireplace. I shall spend the night in here, 
dressed and with one eye open.” 

Sally mounted the stairs to her room 
slowly, thinking hard. There was no 
doubt about it—Big Jim was anxious. He 
didn’t expect anything to happen tonight 
but he knew it might. In other words 
he was looking for danger and he ex- 
pected Sally to look after Kay whatever 
happened. Well, she would. She’d guard 
Kay with her life if she had to. Sally 
smiled at the grimness of her thought. 


Little did Big Jim and Sally suspect 
what the next few hours would bring to 
their house party. But next month will tell 
you of the startling adventure that Sally met. 


Our International Mail Bag 


(Continued from page 37) 

who is a Guide at Nelson, British Colum- 
bia, and who has camped in the country 
where the story of Crag, the Kootenay 
Ram came from. She writes: “Last year 
we went to a place called Kootenay Bay, 
about twenty-six miles from here, to go 
camping and certainly had fun. People 
call this the wild and woolly west, but I 
don’t think it’s as wild as they make it 
out to be.” 


From South America’s “Wild West” 
And a compliment for ‘‘The 


ce ais 
American Girl 


From the other end of the Americas 
comes this letter from Amy Cadmus, who 
gives a glimpse of the South American 
Wild West to her friend Jeannette Evans 
in Minneapolis: “You needn’t necessarily 
have written sevorita on the envelope, 
but you may if you want to. Things are 





very American here, especially in Buenos 


Aires. People in the cities, and even in 
the country, dress like Europeans. It is 
just right out in the plains that you find 
estancieros dressed like gauchos. I am 
sure you have heard of them. We think 
here that they are really very pic- 
turesque with their knives and ponchos, 
sort of blankets, finely woven. Isn't 
THE AMERICAN GIRL lovely?” 


An initiation feast in Sweden 
It is described in Astrid’s letter 


Back to the North again, here is a 
word from Astrid in Sweden: “A warm 
Guide’s salute! You who are living so 
far away must come to wonder how I 
know your name and address. I have got 
to know it from my leader, because I am 
a Guide. My comrades also got to know 
addresses to write to Girl Scout friends 
in other countries. This summer we were 
allowed to go to camp near the lake 





If your troop 


is 100 per cent “American Girl” 


subscribing— 
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Mjérn. A short time ago, too, we had 
the “initiation feast.” Then we got to be 
in the Second Class. You learn so much 
by Girl Scouting, that can be useful to 
know afterward! Now it is one year that 
I have been a Guide and we got the sign 




























































ch for one year. It is a little star.” 
Is- 
up Beach-combing in New Zealand 
“ Tahora collects shells 
al On the beach near Auckland, New 
se Zealand, Tahora, a Girl Guide, goes 
h. beach-combing. She writes: “You can 
e. never be lonely if you are a regular THE HOTEL 
ds beach-comber. I have been one for the 
Id most of my life and have obtained much O O SEVE iT 
y- knowledge from my numerous rambles 
to along the beach. To start my collection (o@ STREET AT VAND W 
se of shells I took a small tin with me when WASHINGTON D.C. 
I decided to go for a ramble. It is ad- 
, visable to pick up any shells that may i 
y take your a i as your collection To Those Who Plan A Trip To The 
et. grows, you find added pleasure at the Capital At This Time We Offer Most 
of end of your ramble in sorting over what ss 
ly. you have collected, discarding duplicates. Attractive Rates: 
>” You will find most of your shells near 
ad high water mark.” Room with bath forOne . . $4.00 
Room with bath for Two . . $5.00 
ly From our own Hawaii An imposing edifice extending a full block along 
- They read ‘“‘The American Girl’, too fashionable 16th Street on which are located many 
he “I was very much appreciated with of the foreign embassies and legations. A few min- 
he the little coupon and enclosed you will utes from all points of interest. Luxurious appoint- 
re, find a money order in which I want to ments, unique Loggia, exceptional restaurant. Eight 
subscribe to your magazine, THE AMER- hundred spacious rooms, each with bath. 
m ICAN GrrRL. And if it's good I will sub- 
<n scribe to it for years! But I’m sure it’s THE ROOSEVELT WELCOMES YOU! 
de a very good magazine for Girl Scouts. I FRANK B. BANKS, President & Manager 
ht am very fond of reading stories and I 
ds am interested in playing various kinds 
x- of games. I was overthrown with happi- a 
er ness, and that’s why I wrote these few 
rd words to you all and to let know the —_—_— 
lly rest of the Girl Scouts how glad I am to 
ht. have the magazine. I am a Chinese girl 
and my sister Helen is a Girl Scout also, 4 
ie and my brother Reuben is a Boy Scout. fp Inthe Grand © 
me Alice.” [FF Central Section 
ell . | 
a In memory of Juliette Low | 
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Savannah unveils a plaque 


The last item in our postbox is one Room & Bath MONTCLAIR | 
that will interest Girl Scouts and Girl Tuband Shower 
Guides wherever they may be. It is the $ $ Lexington Ave. 
in news of the unveiling of a bronze plaque 3 to 5 4 b b 
is in memory of Mrs. Juliette Low, at the per day 9th to 50th St. 











. - . ° . New York City 
nd first Girl Scout headquarters in Savan- a em tees aditamemninnediiess tien 
1m nah, Georgia. Although Juliette Low was 
nk the Founder of Girl Scouting in the $4 to $6 800 Rooms 800 Baths 
ic- United States, she was so enthusiastic F Restle fe Beery Moc 
OS, about girls wherever she found them and per day ry 
n't she worked so closely with Sir Robert 3 minutes’ walkfrom Grand Central, 
and Lady Baden-Powell in England, that ee ee ee 
she is known internationally as well as centres, leading shops and theatres, 
nationally 10 minutes to Penn. Station. 





When Mrs. Low started the first Girl 
Scout troopin Savannah, she gave the ga- 
rage behind her own home as a meeting- 


Grand Central Palace 
only 2 short blocks away 


Ss. Gospory Taylor, 























a place. Ever since then it has been used inne 
rm by Savannah girls. The building, of Oscar W. Richards 
so course, has been remodeled and changed eres at ma fMeneser 
rz since its first days, and adapted to new i} BEBEP yr] 11 7439 SW 4 
Zot needs as time went on. It has a charm 7 . 
am and dignity that make its Girl Scout 
ow owners proud of it. And they are prouder 
ids than ever now, since the plaque of their | 
ere friend and Founder has been placed 
ike where they can see it whenever they | 
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enter their “house.” 
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THE FAMOUS 


PEPPER BOOKS 


By Margaret Sidney 


' S — Fas oe —— a 

| FIVELITTLEPEPPERS | 

: qe HOW THEY GREW 
|! aad 


Over 
2,000,000 of 
these incom- 
parable child 
classics have 
been sold. 
They cannot 
grow old be- 
cause they 
are stories of 
home life 
and love. 








WITH NEW PICTURE JACKET 
Illustrated . . . . eachvol.$1.75 
FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS AND HOW THEY 
WE GUILE SAETERS SAU, 


RONSIE PEPPER 

E STORIES POLLY PEPPER TOLD 
E 

Vv 


E 

VE LITTLE PEPPERS AT SCHOOL 

E Tg PEPPERS AND THEIR FRIENDS 
PER 

LITTLE PEPPERS IN THE LITTLE 
HOUSE 


E 
BROW 
OUR DAVIE PEPPER 


FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL AGE 


DOLLY MADISON, THE NATION’S wanes 
By Elizabeth Lippincott Dean. 00 


NOAATNAAUnT 


4 delightful biography profu in illustrated. 
—_. CALIFORNIA! 
By Mary Ethel Olive - « $1.50 
A real college story th all 
its reckiane, fun anc 1 “fro lie. 


Send for free complete catalogue 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO. 


Boston, Mass. 











THE LITTLE 
WEBSTER 
18000 Words 





May Lamberton Becker, reviewing 
books in this issue, suggests “The 
Miniature Dictionary” as a_ helpful 
companion to be taken on your travels, 
These miniature dictionaries translate 
Spanish, French, German, Italian, Latin, 
Swedish, Dutch, etc., into English, and 
vice versa. 
Genuine Leather Bound Price 50c each 


Send for free catalog featuring other miniature 
editions, including classics, Holy Bible, ete. 








Miniature Dictionary 
Publishers, Inc. 


7 West 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 








FANCY LEATHERS 
FOR CRAFT WORKERS 
A 3-cent Stamp Brings You Samples 
Sold by the half or whole skin and cut to 
measure. Also Tools, Dies, Designs. 
EAGLE ART COMPANY 
42 Ames St. Medford, Mass. 


SONG POEM WRITERS 
Send 25c for my book, “How to Write 
Song Poems.” M. Paul Manganella, 
4695 Hollywood Blvd., Holly’d, Calif. 





Books to Take 


(Continued from page 49) 

In these books young people take part 
in the story, but it is not at all necessary 
to confine your reading to books for 
young people. Read plenty of history; 
there is a new one-volume Story of 
France, by Paul Van Dyke (Scribner) 
that will fortify you with information 
that you will be so glad to have when 
you are there. I’ve told you times enough 
how much fun there is in English his- 
tory; I just read a curious novel called 
The Burning Ring, by Kay Burdekin 
(Morrow) that, though it was not at all 
written for young people, would charm 
anyone who liked Puck of Pook’s Hill or 
Kipling’s other set of stories, Rewards 
and Fairies. In this novel a man who has 
found a magic ring wishes by means of 
it to “dream himself back into past 
time,” and does so three times. The first 
time he turns up as an ancient Briton 
and helps a Roman soldier to escape be- 
ing offered up as a sacrifice on Stone- 
henge. But the joke of it is that though 
he looks just like an ancient Briton he 
really is just the same inside as he was 
in the twentieth century, knowing that 
he is only on an excursion, and unable 
to speak with the Roman except through 
such bits of phrases as he can remember 
from the Latin grammar. You would 
shout to see how 
he manages to 








You Traveling 


beth. As I said, this is a grown-up novel 
in spite of the wishing-ring. 

Another hint: if you are studying 
French or German in school, and grub- 
bing along, uncomfortable because you 
are not interested in the hat of the 
gardener or the intricacies of the sub- 
junctive, you will find that the whole 
thing wakes up and comes alive if you 
determine to use the language you are 
learning as an actual means of getting 
about in a foreign land. Just try to 
get together a simple store of sentences 
and phrases that would help you to 
choose a meal from a menu card, buy a 
frock, or ask your way about. The 
Miniature Dictionary Publishers—West 
Forty-second Street, New York—by the 
way, make tiny dictionaries small enough 
to go into an actual vest-pocket, for all 
languages. Be sure to learn the numbers 
well, and make yourself practice them 
until you have them tripping from your 
tongue, for you may need to give a num- 
ber in a hurry some day. 

Your public library is full of travel 
books, and any bookstore has plenty of 
them. They are arranged in both these 
places by country. Choose the country 
you want to see, then select the book you 
hope will help you seeit. Draw up to the 
fire—or the radiator—and let the words 
of the writer 
make pictures be- 





work these in. fore your eyes 
The second time as you read. Then 
he goes off he March will be- 
visits the En- come for you, as 
gland of the time it is for those 
of Charles II, who intend to 
and the third sail in June, a 
that of Eliza- real travel month. 





Two 


(Continued from page 13) 
curiously at my dress. I had worn a 
simple afternoon gown—foreign, of 
course—of silk and chiffon. The neck 
was rather high but the sleeves were very 
short, almost the entire arm being bare. I 
did not know then that to conservative 
Japanese people bare arms are considered 
rather bold; or at least not quite lady- 
like. Later on, my wearing that dress so 
distressed the kind old woman who used 
to be my nurse when I was a child, that 
she begged Mother to allow her to sew 
sleeves into it! 

Well, at last the call was ended, and I 
came away with the choking lump still 
in my throat. As the weeks passed and 
several calls were exchanged, Haru-ko 
and I became a little more free in con- 
versation—but not much. She was a 
lovely girl—modest, unselfish, kind and 
skilled in all things pertaining to home 
and womanly accomplishments, but she 
was almost as old-fashioned in her ideas 
as her grandmother. I was not able to 
arouse her interest in my school life, or 
my friends or my plans fér the future; 
and her life, it seemed te me, was filled 
only with /ittle things—little plans, little 
thoughts, little toy-like, dainty nothings. 
Occasionally our talk would drift back 
to our childhood days and one or the 


Girls of Japan 


other would speak of the fun we used to 
have, but somehow everything fell flat. 

If we could have visited places to- 
gether, or wandered around a little, we 
might have learned to understand each 
other somewhat, but she was expecting 
to marry soon and going out would be 
improper. I was very much interested in 
her marriage and asked many questions. 
She showed me her handsome costumes, 
but in Japan the wedding arrangements 
are made by the bridegroom’s family. 

As to the husband, he was her parents’ 
choice. She had seen him once. “He is all 
right,” she said, but she seemed to con- 
sider him unimportant. 

I know she would have been puzzled 
and dismayed if I had tried to tell her 
my views about her marrying a man she 
did not know. And why should I? She 
is happy—or at least content—as she is. 
She will make of her life the best she 
knows, patiently and quietly. And, if one 
could only put out of mind the fearful 
risk of the changing future—and even in 
Japan there are changes—who can say 
her life may not be more successful in 
the end, than my own—active, ambi- 
tious, full of questions and longings, of 
joy, and perhaps of sorrow and dis- 
content? And yet—and yet—not for all 
the world would I change places! 





Do you know how to take care of your clothes? 
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Chestnut Court 


(Continued from page 30) 

And now she was leaving Chestnut 
Court. It was rather a dreadful ordeal. 
Of course they all knew John Porter 
quite well now for he had been enter- 
tained at meals at the Southcotts. And 
they all liked him, too, but they could 
not bear to think that never again would 
the Last Hope flash red and blue when 
the Duchess shook her duster out of the 
window. No car could enter Chestnut 
Court, therefore John Porter walked to 
and fro over the cracked stones carrying 
the Duchess’ personal belongings. Her 
work-basket, her dressing bag in a canvas 
cover on which cherries were worked in 
wool, her two jam-pots of goldfish, and 
her umbrella. 

The other tenants were all gathered in 
the yard; Jeanne and Serena stood arm 
in arm, and Pierre in a great state of ex- 
citement was wheeling around the chest- 
nut tree on a magnificent new bicycle, 
and getting in everyone’s way. The bi- 
cycle was John Porter’s gift, and for the 
moment Pierre had nothing in the world 
to wish for. His dream had come true 
at last. 

“TI think that’s all,” 
finally. 

“Not quite,” murmured the Duchess, 
looking up anxiously through the leaves 
to the third floor. 

She still wore her rainproof coat over 
the plum-colored gown, and Coco was 
perched on her shoulder, but, as always, 
she looked a Duchess. 

Ah, there was the third floor artist 
coming downstairs three at a time! The 
chestnut tree had changed his life for 
him in a remarkably short space of time! 
He had sold both his pictures of the 
chestnut tree to the Duchesse de Pour- 
tale, and John Porter had paid for them 
royally. They were very good pictures, 
too. Even old Delplace, who was a judge, 
acknowledged that. 

“But if he had not sold them to a 
millionaire, people might not have no- 
ticed him for years,” whispered old Del- 
place to Serena. “It’s a tremendous stroke 
of pure luck for that young man.” 

“T shall always have my chestnut tree 
near me,” smiled the Duchess, “and 
Jeanne, too.” 

Yes, there was Jeanne with the golden 
wig in her hand and the cool greenery 
around her; Serena pretended to be jeal- 
ous. “You might have put me in the 
second picture,” she pouted, “the Duch- 
ess will forget me now.” 

“I do not think I shall forget you, 
Serena,” laughed the Duchess. ‘Perhaps 
I shall not have the opportunity!” 

“The opportunity?” asked Serena not 
catching ihe Duchess’ meaning. 

“T daresay you will see the Duchess 
sometimes,” said Mr. Southcott hastily; 
he had returned home the previous day, 
and suddenly Serena noticed that in spite 
of his pale face there was a brightness 
in his eyes and a lightness in his step 
which had not been there before his ill- 
ness. 

However, it was not the moment for 
asking questions, because the Duchess 
was saying goodbye. Oh dear, there was 


said John Porter 


such a noise and fuss to hide the emotion 
everyone felt! Coco shouted, and Pierre 
lassoed him with his striped handker- 
chief because he couldn't hear what John 
Porter was saying. Ah, he was inviting 
them all to dinner. Yes, as soon as the 
Duchess was settled in the house her 
grandson had bought for her, Chestnut 
Court was to come to dinner. Old Del- 
place said he hadn't got a coat with 
tails, Madame Dubois murmured that 
of course Jeanne couldn’t come, but the 
Duchess swept aside all excuses, and 
Chestnut Court accepted the invitation 
without further demur. 

“Goodbye, Serena,” said John Porter, 
holding out his hand. “We shall often 
meet again, and I guess we're friends 
now.” 

“We are,” replied Serena heartily. “I 
expect you will often pop over from 
America to see your grandmother. Oh, 
look! How lovely!” 

The Duchess was moving towards the 
archway when the chestnut tree threw 

shower of blossoms over her. Down 
they came like snow, and resied on her 
shoulders, then the wind caught them and 
they eddied around the yard, flying right 
into the merry faces, sticking to the hair, 
and then were wafted through the arch- 
way in the trail of the Duchess. 

Quickly the big car rolled away. There 
was a little cheer from the dairy, a hearty 
shout from the butcher, then the inhabi- 
tants of Chestnut Court wandered back 
very quietly to the yard. 

“We shall miss her,” sighed Jeanne. 

“Papa Delplace and Monsieur de Ville- 
rose will have nothing to squabble about, 
now that the question of her ring is 
settled,” remarked Pierre. 

“Serena, I want to speak to you,” 
called Mr. Southcott, and without a word 
Serena ran after him up the stairs, her 
heart beating rapidly, for there was 
something odd about his voice. 

Mr. Southcott would tell her nothing 
until they were both sitting on the seat 
in their long, low window, and then 
Serena dared not ask, but felt nervously 
for the chestnut blossoms which were 
sticking to her hair. She had strong 
feeling that her father was going to tell 
her that their sojourn at Chestnut Court 
was over, and there was a hasan in her 
throat. \ 

“Now Serena, I want you to be a sen- 
sible little girl,” said Mr. Southcott. 

“I’m not so little as that,” laughed 
Serena. “I’m fifteen, and big for my age. 
We are going to leave Chestnut Court?” 

“Tt all depends on you,” answered Mr. 
Southcott. “John Porter has offered me 
a remarkable post.” 

Serena sat up quickly, 
clasped, and her eyes eager. 

“You remember that friend of his who 
wanted the samples of silk?” continued 
her father. ‘Well, he requires a manager. 
An experienced man able to speak 
French, and accustomed to the French 
manufacturers, who will travel between 
America and France, and undertake the 
buying of both French and English goods 
That post he has offered me.”’ 

(Continued on page 60) 
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JULIETTE LOW 
and the Girl Scouts 


The Story of an American Woman 


Edited by 
Anne Hyde Choate and Helen 
Ferris 


ANEW book for Girl Scouts and 
other girls who would like to be 
Girl Scouts. Mother and father will 
enjoy it too. 

Juliette Low’s story, both as an 
individual of wonderful personality, 
wit and charm, and as founder of 
the Girl Scouts in the United States 
is admirably retold in this book. Her 
radiant, fascinating personality lives 
again. 

It is a biography that has a wide 
human interest as the record of 
noble life—the life of our Founder. 
There is a foreword by Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell. Lady Baden-Powell 
contributes a chapter, “Daisy Low 
As I Remember Her,” and the illus- 
trations are particularly appealing. 

Price $2.00 
Mail orders to 
GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 
670 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 














A BOOK OF 


MARIONETTE PLAYS 


By Aane Stoddard and Tony Sarg 
$2.00 
A practical book for all those interested in 
puppet shows. It gives the complete text of 
five well-known marionette plays with direc- 
tions by Tony Sarg x how to perform the feats 
which have made his own productions fa- 
It also tells in simple, non technical 
i g how to construct a marionette 
theatre and gives full directions for lighting, 
“business,” costuming, Illus- 
trated by Mr. Sarg 


GREENBERG : PUBLISHER 
160 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





properties, etc. 
himself. 








HANDICRAFT 
Self-Instruction Booklets 


Our booklets are designed to help 
girls in their handicraft work at 
home, at camp and at school, 


How to Make Pleated Lamp Shades 

How to Do Simple Wood Finishing 

How ~ Make a Waste Basket 

How to Make a Batik Handkerchief 

Block of retinas Applied to a fa Pillow 
How Make a Princess Slip 

How te Make a Plaited Skirt 

How to Make Crystalline Lamp Shades 

Hok to Make a Cooking Combination 

How to Make Pajamas 

How to Make a Laundry Bag and a Shoe Bag 
How to Make Hammered Copper Book Ends 
How to Make a_ Nightgow 

How to Make Three Practical Aprons 

How to Make an Envelope Bag, Coin Purse and 


coma 
TY-FIVE CENTS EA 
PRACTICAL ARTS PUBLISHING co. 
44 Vista Avenue Elizabeth, New Jersey 











Notice to New Subscribers 


When you send in your subscription to Tue 
AMERICAN Gin, be sure to send in your name and 
full address with it. If you don’t, the magazine, of 
course, can not go out to you. And you certainly 
want your magazine when you subscribe for it! 














Hazel Rawson Cades will tell you how—in the . A pril issue 
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All School 
Girls Need 


Shampoos Weekly 


The safe and easy 
way to keep your 
hair lovely, radi- 
antly healthy, and 
free from the in- 
fections so easily 
caught at school 
or play is_ by 
thorough weekly 
shampoos with 


DERBAC 


Health Shampoo 


Unique and delightful! Recommended by 
Boards of Health and of Education all 
over the U. S. At your druggist’s, or 
send us 25c for a 20-shampoo cake. 





Have your Troop Leader write us 
about our entertaining health film. 


CEREAL SOAPS CO. Dept. G-6 
334 E. 27th St. New York 











Girls show surprising interest 
in Leathercraft 


Classes are being rapidly formed and schools 
are adding it to their regular courses in arts 
and crafts. Leathercraft in the Graton & 
Knight way affords you a quick simple means 
of adapting this craft to your camp work. We 
furnish complete full size patterns and de- 
signs—leather cut to pattern or in the whole 
skin, tools, dyes, laces—everything needed 
for Leathercraft. 


Send this advertisement with 10c for the 
96-page Leathercraft book that gives com- 
plete instructions on how to make many in- 
teresting articles of leather. 


Graton & Knight Company 


Worcester, Mass. 
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METROPOLE 
HOTEL 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Offers you four hundred com- 
fortable rooms most of them 
with bath or shower, electric 
fan, circulating ice water and 
all the comforts of a splendid 
hotel. 


The location is convenient 
—one block from Interstate 
Bus Terminal—post office 
— theatres — shopping and 
business center. 


Single rooms & Bath $2.50 to 
$5.00 daily 

Double rooms & Bath $4.50 to 
$7.00 daily 

Convenient Garage Service 


Georce W. Martin, Mgr. Dir. 














ARCAIN SALE 
RIGCEST BARC ALE 
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33.77+ JENKINS, 621 Broadway, New York, Dept. 3-E-259 
Have You a New Address? 
Just as soon as you know your new address, be 


sure to let us know—if you want your magazine to 
reach you. It is not enough to let the Post Office 
know, because they do not forward second class mail. 














Chestnut Court 


(Continued from page 59) 

“Oh, Daddy!” Serena threw her arms 
round his neck. “At last you have got 
what you have always, always wanted! 
A post like that was your dream!” 

“Something of that sort,” smiled Mr. 
Southcott. “But there is my young 
daughter to be thought of.” 

“She'll come with you,” said Serena 
decidedly. “She'll hate to leave Jeanne, 
but when you come to France she can 
stay with Jeanne. She’ll love traveling 
backwards and forwards to America, and 
visiting the chestnut tree. It’s perfectly 
lovely. And all because we saw the chest- 
nut tree that spring day years ago and 
knew we must come here.” 

“But how are you going to learn to be 
a private secretary if you are always on 
the move?” asked Mr. Southcott. “Now 
the Duchess has made a suggestion. Lis- 
ten, and don’t speak till I have finished, 
Serena. The Duchess is going to have 
a capable companion to run her house 
for her, but she will be lonely there when 
her grandson is in America, and she 
wants you to go and live with her. She 
will see to the finishing of your educa- 
tion; holidays you will spend with me. 
I should like to think of you living com- 
fortably with the Duchess, meeting peo- 
ple whom you have never had the 
opportunity of seeing, and learning to 
take your place in the world while I am 
rushing about on business. The Duchess 
longs to be of use to you and Jeanne. I 
think she is looking forward to that much 
more than to the money and comfort 
which will now be hers. What do you 
think about it?” 

Serena did not say what she thought; 
that was not the point. She knew it would 
be quite silly to say that she thought it 
would be much better to live in the 
corner of railway carriages, and eat bis- 
cuits anywhere, as she had said years 
ago. It was not what she thought, but 
what her father wanted. After all she 
loved him, and if he wanted her to be- 
come a quiet, subdued Serena, who 
walked calmly, and spoke softly, and 
copied the exquisite manners of the 
Duchess, she would do her best to please 
him. It would be dreadful to live without 
him, but there were Jeanne, and the 
shorthand classes, and the wonderful fu- 
ture looming ahead. 

“T will do just as you wish,” she said. 
“T like the Duchess, and it will be fear- 
fully exciting seeing how she gets on. Of 
course I can’t come running all over 
America and Europe with you yet; I can 
see that. Do you think that the Duchess’ 
friends—I suppose she will make new 
friends—will like me?” 

“T’m ready to risk it if the Duchess 
is,” said Mr. Southcott. “It will entirely 
depend on you, though.” 

“T’ll be nice to them,” nodded Serena, 
stretching out for a leaf of the chestnut 
tree which she tore into ribbons. “No 
more racing down the street to buy 
bread, no more oyster lunches at the 
wine shop without a hat on, because I 
shan’t be Serena of Chestnut Court any 
more. That day is now of the past.” 

“You'll have given your place to some- 


one else,” replied Mr. Southcott, “but 
you will be exactly the same Serena, —at 
least I hope so. If I don’t recognize my 
girl when I see her I shall be bitterly 
disappointed.” 

But there is still another remarkable 
event to relate before that memorable 
day came to an end. 

At half-past five precisely Monsieur 
de Villerose walked into the court with 
a great air of mystery about him, his 
overcoat hanging jauntily from his shoul- 
ders like a cape. He was smoking a cigar. 

“Tell us quickly!” cried Pierre who 
was still riding his bicycle. “Something 
has happened!” 

“Thave sold the Dance of the Chestnut 
Tree,” he said grandly. 

“That lovely jazz!” cried Serena. 

“Jazz!” thundered Monsieur de Ville- 
rose. “How dare you call it jazz? It is 
classic. It will be played in every city of 
the world soon. At first they wanted to 
alter the title because they said chestnut 
trees didn’t dance, but I said they could 
take it as it was or not at all, and give me 
a good royalty on every copy sold, too. 
What do they know about chestnut trees? 
Nothing.” 

“They wouldn’t understand that chest- 
nut trees dance with the wind on a wild 
night,” said Jeanne. “It went like this— 
it was lovely.” 

She began humming, Serena’s feet 
started to dance, Monsieur de Villerose 
ran for his violin, and a few minutes 
later that joyous tune which was played, 
and hummed, and whistled nearly all 
over the earth later on, echoed out from 
Chestnut Court. 

“T shall play it at the Duchess’ party,” 
announced Monsieur de Villerose. 

That, of course, was a gala day. Chest- 
nut Court left in a body for the Duchess’ 
new house because everyone was slightly 
nervous, and wished to be supported 
by his neighbor. Old Delplace clung to 
Monsieur de Villerose, Jeanne and 
Serena to Mr. Southcott and, to Pierre's 
annoyance, his grandmother insisted on 
holding his hand. Besides these special 
friends of the Duchess there were the 
other inhabitants of Chestnut Court, and 
these the third floor artist took under his 
wing. Never had Serena beheld such an 
odd collection of clothes—dress suits, 
alpaca coats, Sunday bests, and flowers in 
buttonholes. She was wearing a new green 
frock and Jeanne a pretty pink one which 
she had made herself. 

A butler opened the Duchess’ door, 
and led them to an ante-room where they 
left their coats, then up the stairs they 
followed him like a flock of sheep to a 
great room with a crystal chandelier 
hanging from the center of a painted 
ceiling. There was a lady in a beautiful 
black velvet gown standing under that 
chandelier. Had it not been for the Last 
Hope on her finger they might not have 
recognized the Duchess. Beside her was 
a nice, round-faced young man in a din- 
ner jacket. 

“Now I can see that it is a jewel of 
price,” murmured old Delplace. 

“It is the same as it always was,” 
snapped Monsieur de Villerose. “You 





W ould you like more than anything to fix up an old house ?— 
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may have an eye for wigs, my friend, but 
not for diamonds.” 

But they could not quarrel because the 
Duchess was holding out her hand to 
them, and at the sound of her voice the 
ice was broken, and the atmosphere 
changed. Ah, she might be Madame la 
Duchess de Pourtale, but to them she was 
only the Duchess of Chestnut Court! With 
one accord they all began talking of her. 

“That’s all right,” whispered John 
Porter to Serena. “I’m glad they are all 
the same as usual. Well, are you coming 
to look after Granny?” 

“I thought it was the 
around!” laughed Serena. 

“Ts it? he smiled. “It doesn’t matter 
which as long as you come. You see, I 
couldn't expect her to come to America, 
but if I knew she was here with you and 
her friends, I should be quite happy 
about her. What do you think of your 
father’s new job?” 

“T can't think, I can only enjoy my- 
self,” answered Serena. ‘Everything’s 
perfect—perfectly perfect.” 

Then dinner was announced, and the 
Duchess went in on old Delplace’s arm, 
and John said Serena was his partner, 
and Jeanne fell to the artist’s lot. The 
others sorted themselves out as best they 
could and there was nobody left for 
Pierre but Coco. 

It was a merry meal, and John Porter 
made a speech, thanking them all for 
looking after his grandmother while the 
Last Hope did its silent work and once 
more assisted a Pourtale who had waited 
and trusted so long. Then the Duchess 
rose to her feet. She twisted her ring on 
her finger until she was quite sure that 
she had her voice well under control, then 
she lifted her glass proudly. 

“My friends,” she said, “The Chestnut 
Tree.” Her voice trembled with emotion. 

“The Chestnut Tree,” they murmured. 


other way 


What has happened so far in this story 


Serena Southcott, an English girl, 
lives with her father in a quaint corner 
of Paris called Chestnut Court because 
of the great chestnut tree that raises its 
black branches to the sky. Serena’s 
friend, Jeanne, lives across the court, and 


Pancakes the 


(Continued from page 17) 
waiter—places some butter to melt. He 
puts an orange on a fork, then rubs 
lumps of sugar over its surface until it 
turns yellow from absorbing the oil in 
the skin of the orange. He adds these 
lumps of sugar to the melting butter and 
stirs it around until they melt too. Next, 
he squeezes the juice from the orange 
and goes away, coming back presently 
with a plate of very hot, very thin, very 
crisp, French pancakes. In the meantime, 
his assistant has added a jar of Bar le 
Duc jelly to the contents of the table. 
His highness now stirs the juice of the 
orange into the butter and sugar. Deftly 
with fork and spoon he lifts a wafer-like 
cake and places it in the pan, and as 
deftly turns it over so that it is lightly 
coated in the sauce on both sides. Then 
a spoonful of the Bar le Duc is spread 


Monsieur de Villerose, musician, Papa 
Delplace, wigmaker, and an old lady 
called the Duchess, are other residents. 
The Duchess’ diamond ring is stolen and 
Jeanne’s brother, Pierre, believes that a 
man in a yellow coat, whom he has seen 
skulking near the Duchess’ window, 
took it. 

When the police ask if the diamond 
is a real one, the Duchess answers that 
it is a minor historical gem called the 


Last Hope. 
A few days later Mr. Southcott 
comes down with influenza and asks 


Serena to take some silk samples for 
him to an American millionaire, Mr. 
John Porter, who is at a Paris hotel. 
Serena discovers that he is young and 
friendly. When he leaves the room she 
sees a jewel case on the grand piano, and 
in it the Duchess’ ring! Scarcely con- 
scious of what she is doing, Serena seizes 
the ring and rushes from the room only 
to find on returning home that the 
Duchess has found her ring! 

The mystery deepens when Pierre re- 
ports that the papers are full of the dis- 
appearance of Mr. John Porter, and 
that the American Embassy is offering a 
reward for information about him, and 
when Serena finds the stone in the ring 
she has taken is paste! 

She talks the matter over with Pierre 
and Jeanne, and they all decide that the 
Duchess should be told. When the story 
comes out, Monsieur de Villerose takes 
the Duchess, Serena and Pierre to the 
American Embassy. Jeanne, making wigs 
for Papa Delplace, waits at home and 
talks over her future with the old wig- 
maker, when she shall run his shop for him. 

When Serena returns she tells Jeanne 
that the secretary was interested in the 
story of the rings, and seemed especially 
observant of the Duchess, but that they 
got from him no news of Mr. Porter. 

In the meantime, Coco has disap- 
peared, and although all Chestnut Court 
hunts for him, he cannot be found that 


night. The next day, however, when 
Serena is with the Duchess, sewing, she 


glances out of the window! Whom should 
she see coming through the archway, but 
John Porter, the American millionaire, 
carrying Coco in a small cage! 


World Over 


over the top. A turn of the fork and 
spoon folds the cake in half, another in 
quarters, a third transfers the delectable 
morsel to the dessert plate and a fourth 
puts it before you, crépes Suzettes. You 
can do it yourself if you like. These 
French pancakes or crépes are also very 
popular in Austria, Switzerland and 
Belgium. 

Across the border in Mexico, the In- 
dians make their pancakes of hand- 
ground cornmeal mixed with salt, cook 
them over the coals and call them for- 
tillas. 

In short, the pancake has an inter- 
national reputation. It is also a distinctly 
American dish. For these reasons, it 
seems to me that we should at least be 
able to produce it upon occasion in at 
least one of its delectable forms. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Silver Ace Flying 
e 





“Creat Sport!" . 


Says War Ace 


Major Reed Landis, famous war 
Ace and aviation leader today, 
says, “Silver Ace Flying is great 
sport because real aero engineers 
design and build them. Children 
and grownups learn many aviation 
fundamentals by building and fly- 
ing the fine Silver Ace. They have 
flown many hundred feet.” 

It pays to insist on Silver Ace 
models and supplies; used suc- 
cessfully and endorsed by thou- 


sands. 
PRICES: De lure Monoplane ready to 
fiy (cabin or Spirit of St Louis 
tupe) $12.50 pai tly assembled, $9.00: 
knocked down, $8.00 contest kit, 
$5.00: pair Biplane Wings, $3.50 
Pair of Pontoons, $4.00 “Trimotor 
Fokke construction set, $9.00 Add 
rnd for shipping in U. 8. if your 
dee cannot supply you with a 
Biles r Ace Send 10¢ for catalog 
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ATLANTIC CITY N.J. 
PREFERRED—In all seasons by 


those who know and wish the best 
upon either the American or Euro- 


pean Plan. 


HILLMAN MANAGEMENT 
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AERO MODEL CO. 
Gy Sito Nope. Court 
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> Cuticura Taleum 
» Antiseptic. . Prophylactic 
Fragrant and Refreshing 
» The Ideal Skin and Baby Powder. A delightful 
> perfume for the skin after bathing. 
25c. everywhere Sample Free 
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RINGS & Pl NSE 





to ‘fit 13 = sted se or. 


C. K. Grouse Co 
25-B Bruce a 


F Na Sterling River Rig eet with your School 
te ine Onyx, $1.75. Large 
ze 2 oe Othe er ones ‘$1 up. Send 


North Attleboro, Mass. 















Then read the adventures in “The Surprise House” next month 
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Dignified PlanToMake 
Money ForYour Troop 





Girl Scout Troops and other societies and clubs 
conduct ‘‘Candy Sales’’ to raise funds for their 
treasuries by using the well-known Bylund Plan of 
selling these nationally advertised 5c candy bars and 
confections. Seventy (70) other brands toselect from. 


PEP So MIN] 
Dire SAVERS 
Write now for full particulars. Samples upon re- 


quest. No money required. We finance while selling. 
Shipping charges prepaid by us. All merchandise 












strictly fresh—must be satisfactory or can be re- 


Species 


turned at our expense. Easter Candy. 





BYLUND BROS. INC. 
Dept. A.G., New York, N. Y. 


Woolworth Bidg., 














EARN BIG 
HOME M 


Turn Your Kitchen 
Into A Candy Shop 


MAKE big money from the very beginning. Candy 
costs 15c lb. to make—sells for 60c! E. R. Fox- 
ton sells 200 lbs. weekly—Mrs. J. A. Wilcinson 
sells almost 1,100 chocolate bars each week at 5 
& 10c—YOU CAN DO AS WELL! Successful 
manufacturer teaches secrets of candy making in 
your spare time and shows how to quickly sell 
your candy at a big profit ! Practically no capital 
required. We furnish tools. Write for fascinating 
FREE book. 


Capitol Camdy School 


OEP'T, AL-8727 WASHINGTON, D.C. 



















GIRLS AND CAPTAINS 


You can earn large profits by selling nation- 
ally advertised candies. Send us no money. We 
ship free. Pay us when candy is sold. An East- 
man Kodak given free with your first order. 
Write today for full particulars. 

R. TUCKER CANDY COMPANY 
80 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 




















e rt Corner Your Pictures-aibum 


~ —— P he can keep them safe and [E 
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S OS styies [Aart Corners’ | Colors 


on sale at Photo Supply_and 


ibum counters everywhere. They 
4 we pre only A Qu i A caitiatic, 
ol 
Jot Roast Trot, A dime "or nga 100 
Ay @nd sampies to trv. 
Dept.4F ENGEL MFG. co. 


100 4711 N. Clark St. Chicago 


R Select AS 44 Styles, colors and 
sizes of Mead Bicycles. Ride and exhibit 


sample RANGER and make money. 
Factory to Rider: rash or SO 
Days’ Free Trial, direct from fact ORY. Get 
our marvelous offers before not gag 


Tires = Lope, » pene, whesle, parte usual oapio- \ 
¢ ani eee us NG) 
Mead Sete coreg iessz sero 
Are You Interested in 
Writing? 


Send for twenty-five graded lessons 
which will start you in the writing game. 
Paper cover. Sixty cents, postage in- 
cluded. Club rates, five or more, fifty 
cents each. 

Address: A A. Paschall, Box 195, Toledo, O 








THIS CLASS. RING $1.50 


Largest Catalog Issued Sent FREE. 
Ring as shown with any one or two letters in 
center and HS, GS, or SS beside shield. 12 or 
more, $1.50 each, in Sterling silver. Samples 
loaned class officers. Specialorders filled, 


Metal Arts Co., Inc., 851 Portland Ave., Rochester, N. 















Pancakes the 


(Continued from page 61) 
so, this month, I am giving you several 
recipes for pancakes. 

The pancake or griddle cake belongs 
to what is known as the “pour batter” 
division of the quick breads. The propor- 
tion of flour to liquid in a muffin or drop 
batter is two to one. The proportion for 
the griddle is, generally speaking, one to 
one. The French, however, use about one 
and one-half cups of liquid to one cup 
of flour, while the Scotch make their 
cakes with twice as much flour as liquid. 
For our own American cakes, we use 
about equal parts. Since sour milk pan- 
cakes are lighter and tenderer than those 
made with sweet milk, I shall start off 
with a recipe for those. 


Sour Milk Griddle Cakes 


4 cups flour 1 cup sour milk 
6 teaspoon soda 1 egg well beaten 
Y% tablespoon sugar 1 tablespoon melted 
(may be omitted) fat 

VY teaspoon salt 


1 


I 
/ 
1 
/ 
I 


Sift the flour. Measure. Add the salt 
and sift again. Mix the soda, sour milk 
and sugar. Add to the flour and beat well. 
Add egg. Mix well. Add melted fat. Bake 
on a hot griddle and serve at once. 

For sweet milk cakes, substitute sweet 
milk for sour milk, omit the soda and 
add four teaspoons baking powder, sift- 
ing it with the flour. 

The French pancakes are very thin, 
that is, one may use more liquid than 
flour. They are usually dressed with jam 
and sprinkled with powdered sugar and 
serve as a dessert instead of a breakfast. 
The crépes Suzette, is the French pan- 
cake in its most glorified form. 


French Pancakes 


lcup flour 3 eggs 
14 teaspoon salt 1% cups milk 
1 tablespoon oil or fat 


Sift the flour. Measure. Add the salt 
and sift again. Beat up the eggs. Add the 
milk and beat again. Beat this liquid into 
the flour. Add the oil and mix well. Pour 
a little of this batter into a well-greased 
griddie. Tilt the pan back and forth so 
that it spreads well. Cook until brown on 
one side. Then turn and brown on the 
other. Spread with honey, jeliy or jam. 
Roll and sprinkle them with powdered 
sugar. 

The Germans use equal amounts of 
flour and liquid as we do in America, 
but they put in many more eggs which, 
of course, makes a thicker and richer pan- 
cake than that of the French. They cook 
it all at once like a cake, in the oven. 


German Pancakes 


3 eggs 14 cup flour 
1% teaspoon salt cup milk 
2 tablespoons fat 


I 


Beat the eggs, and salt. Prepare the 
flour as usual and beat into the eggs. 
Beat in the milk. Use the fat to grease a 
deep iron frying pan eight or ten inches 
in diameter. Put in a hot oven and bake 
twenty-five minutes, reducing the heat 
after the first fifteen minutes. Place on a 


World Over 


hot platter. Sprinkle with powdered sugar 

and surround with sections of lemon. 
The Scotch make rather a sweet pan- 

cake that is thick and almost like a muffin. 


Scotch Pancakes 


lcup flour Y% teaspoon cream of 


2 tablespoons sugar tartar 
Y4 teaspoon salt 1 tablespoon fat 
4 teaspoon soda 1 egg 


Y cup sour milk 


Sift flour. Measure. Add dry ingredi- 
ents and sift again. Add the fat and chop 
or rub into the flour. Beat up the eggs. 
Add the sour milk, then beat again. Beat 
this into the dry mixture. Drop by small 
spoonfuls on a hot greased griddle hold- 
ing the spoon so that the tip is over the 
center of the cake. Cook until brown on 
one side, and turn and brown on the 
other. 

The English often serve what is known 
as Yorkshire pudding with roast beef. 
Here is a griddle cake that may be used 
in the same way. 


Tomato Griddle Cake 


1 egg 1% cup milk 

1 cup flour M4 teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon baking! teaspoon pepper 
powder 14 te aspoon soda 

Y4 cup tomato juice 


Break the egg into a bowl and beat 
well. Add the milk and beat again. Sift 
some flour. Measure out a cup. Add the 
baking powder, salt and pepper and sift 
again. Mix this with the egg and milk. 
Stir the soda into the tomato and beat 
this into the batter. Grease a griddle and 
when it is hot, drop the batter in large 
spoonfuls, and cook until brown on one 
side. Then turn and brown on the other. 


The Chinese use a very peculiar pan- 
cake. Here is the recipe: 


Chinese Pancakes 


1cup bamboo sprouts 1 tablespoon water 


34 lb. water chestnuts 1 tablespoon salt 
12 eggs 1 cup cooked meat 
1 tablespoon corn- (pork or chicken) 
starch 1 tablespoon soy bean 
Y% cup oil or Chinese sauce 


Slice the bamboo sprouts, then cut the 
slices in thread-like pieces about two 
inches long. Peel the water chestnuts and 
cut up in the same manner as the 
sprouts. Cut the meat up in the same 
way. Put these three in a bowl. Beat up 
the eggs and mix well with the sprouts, 
chestnuts and meat. Heat frying pan. Put 
in the salt and oil and put over the fire 
when it is hot. Drop spoonfuls of this 
egg mixture into the frying pan. Cook 
on one side then on the other. When all 
are done (you see these are a little like 
fritters) make a smooth paste of the 
corn-starch and water, add a tablespoon 
of the soy bean or Chinese sauce and 
mix well. Then further dilute this with 
a half cup of water or soup stock. Pour 
oil and salt from frying pan. Pour the 
corn-starch mixture in and cook two 
minutes. Then put in the pancakes (a 
few at a time) and let them cook until 
they have absorbed the gravy. Serve. 





Don’t forget to send your entry to the Soap Sculpture Exhibit at Headquarters 
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The Funniest Joke I 
Heard This Month 








Entirely At Sea 


PASSENGER: Really, steward, I 
have forgotten my cabin number. 

STEWARD: That’s a bit difficult, 
madam. Haven’t you got the slight- 
est idea where it is? 

PASSENGER: Oh, just a minute 
I remember now—the window 
looked out on a lighthouse.—Sent 
by Mary Parker, Manchester, 
New Hampshire. 


Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your 
funniest joke telling us your name, 
age, and address. A book will be 
awarded to every girl whose joke is 
published in this space. | 











Girl Scout Spirit 


As a Tenderfoot Girl Scout was walk- 
ing home from a meeting, sHe was 
stopped by a small girl: 

“Please, Girl Scout, will you open 
this gate for me?” 

“Another good turn,” thought the Girl 
Scout as she opened the gate. 

“Oh, thank you,” the child said sweetly, 
“you see, the gate has just been painted 
and I did not want to get my hands 
dirty."—Sent by GERTRUDE HALL, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 


Fancy That! 





An American in dear | 


fa 
cK old London was brag- 
LB aS ging about his auto- 
aK / mobile. He ended his 
7 i eulogy by declaring: 
It runs so smoothly, 
you can't feel it; so 
quietly, you can’t hear it; has such per- 
fect ignition, you can’t smell it, and as 
for speed—boy, you can’t see it.” 
“But my word, old dear,” interrupted 
the Briton anxiously, “how do you know 
the bally thing is there?” —Sent by Mar- 
GARET CowGILL, Madisonville, Kentucky. 
\ 


Sure Methods 


2 i 

HussBanD: Good >» 
heavens, I smell <n 
something burning! 7 \ 
Wire: Yes, it’s ~ A\ 
the pie, but accord- & 
ing to the cook book. I can’t take it out 
for another twelve minutes yet. 
Sent by Mary Scuevus, Toledo, Ohio. 
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“The American Girl’ 


we 


Honor Roll 





We honor here Troop Twenty-seven, of Toledo, Ohio, and their captain 


ROOP Twenty-seven of Toledo, Ohio, is our 
Honor Roll troop this month, and the troop picture 


appears above. The captain writes: 


“We are a hundred per cent subscribing to THE 
AMERICAN GirL, and we all enjoy the magazine very 
much. The troop is a hundred per cent in every other 
way, too, and I’m mighty proud to be captain. The girls 
get their AMERICAN GiRL money together by bringing 
in two cents in addition to their dues, then the next 
week they bring four cents, the next, six, and so on 
until eighteen cents is reached. Then they reduce the 
amount by .two cents each week until, at the end of 
sixteen weeks, every girl has saved a dollar and a 


half for her subscription.” 


This Toledo troop’s saving plan is a fine idea, we 
think. Other troops might try it, and gain a place on 
Tue American Girt Honor Roll! 


; 


What About You? 


If your troop has already qualified for the Honor Roll, 
by becoming a hundred per cent subscribing, send in a troop 
picture for the Honor Roll page. Or, if you are not all 
American Girt subscribers, start out now to become a one 
hundred per cent troop. It isn’t hard at all, and think of the 
fun of seeing your picture in the magazine! We want as 
many as we can get in 1929, Let your troop be one of them! 


THe AMERICAN GIRL _ 670 LEXINGTON AVENUE New York, N. Y. 











Patronize our adv ertisers—they he Ip u us give you a good magazine 
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Girl Scout Uniforms Price 
Size Price wall 
Girl Scout Dress, green. -12 4.25 Pecwale Song Baan cssnaneneese $ .03 
4-44 4.75 ns saw Cards 
Girl Scout Cloth 36” wide S TA N D A R D P R I c E L I S eg F O R os A Gt eet is Chek hut eeee 4.50 
ER eerrer 75 “ae . er 
Moke ap wT ing coated ae ea & 4 Gur. Scout’ S Honor is to be 
Hat, Girl Scout.......++ 1.30 og rer ‘ 
se cat canbe 10-42 2:75 A Girl Scout is Kind to Ani- 
Bloomers --. 10-44 2.75 «. gnals” 
Knee Band Bloomers:::: 10-44 — 3.00 “A Girl Scout 1s Thrifty” 
Middy (fic __ nyeenepethi 10-44 = 1.75 Any of above, each......... she .03 
MEME. < ssisxccdeses 28-38 65 Donte Tete or ecerecee soe =. 2.50 
40-46 75 osters— 
Girl Scout Top Coat..... 8-12 16.00 NP ating Poster 914x114 10 
14-42 18.00 ew FOO 1.00 
Officer's Dress New Girl Sead Poster (By Karl 
Dascccucescanees 32-44 25.00 Johnson) Large..........+ “ 25 
ets cotin asignia 32-44 10.00 Med isM. +++ -ceereresees . 20 
lat, Officer's, with insignia : eee -05 
alee sc. 0 3.00 ~ ng Creed (By Henry” 
High erade felt.... 4.75 GR L7YRE) w+ eee woe 15 
Belt, Officer's geen Girl fy oh s Promise, 11x16. 15 
» aahears ee Per hundred.....'...... 10:00 
Leather, with hooks 173 Girl Scout's Pansies: 8x1 ‘10 
Suede resto ooo: ‘3! PRICES EFFECTIVE FOR MARCH 1929 | “(cle a 
Officer's Top Coat......: : 25.00 Size I 6 clacualensin-ate ae .30 
Officer’s Cape. .....++-. 20.00 P Sis¢ OF IT. .... +e erescvce 10 
Neckerchiets, Cotton, each...... 45 roducing Amateur epmate- 
Neckerchiefs, Silk, each. ....... 2.00 ments (By Helen Ferris) . 2.00 
Black and green Price | Price | Scout Mastership. ............. 1.50 
Bandeaux (to match t Troop Pennants | Lone Girl Scout Adventurer $ .35 | Lhree Degrees in Hiking........ 10 
neckerchiefs), each.. . . 45 | Lettered with any iat Flag No. $ 150 | Minimum Standards for Girl si Tr: famping and Trailing With the ; 
oi hae gna ags a SN inc were é-wek 25 a, ers 35 
¢ ‘olors: green; Pur ple. dark ‘bine, light blue, Fis ag Se Set complete.....---..+.. 75 | Ni ancy Goce s Girl Scouting — s+ pron (not engraved)...... 8.00 
¢ (Jean Henry Large).......... a froop Management Course..... ‘ 
Girl Scout Raincoat (Green, « or 1 or Morse Code Flags, Jointed Rivets eo Lae) 1.50 ae Register (Field Notebook - 
, = o By Birdsell Otis Edey......0.. 2.00 |p Dit@) ove caceccccercceceecece 
Unlined ..ccccccseccsces zu $73 1 oe ~ Flags, Heavy Pe. 8 c. prey nah acy, ier ‘sn 2 2 Addition: Ry Aaa 1.55 
40-44 25 Web Carrying Case : Tramping and Trailing.. ...... 3 ash Record (15 al -25¢ package 
Lined 8-12 9/50 1 pr. of Semaphore Flags in- Witchery of Archery........ : = 2. 00 P ‘er sheet (broken pkg.)....... 3c ea 
5 siscesanesesices eons Bee as cluding Sticks and Carrying a foreman Ahaclbensst cate ° ; eer? Monthly Beacid 
& | 5 i Seer E A Guide to Girl Scout L = | SAFereeemecghey 25c package 
Yellow Slickers 10 - ee td 1 pr. “ol Morse Code Flags with- in their N Pete |  egeed 20 Per sheet (broken pkg.)...... sie: can 
S saletaiataiiaa 200 out Jointed Flagstaff or Carry- Girl Scout Nature Trail Guides ~ hs Treasurer's or Scribe's Record ; 
14-20 5.00 Sees aaaesert tes 25 Te nderfoot SENtiait at aencahale.6 03 (rs a eee a ic package 
eee ~ taffs irst Cla d Rambler..... ‘er sheet (broken pke.)..... > 
eae ane 1 ro x7 ft. Jointed with spiral Second C la ee ‘Obs ee. hea 73 Individual ecaed oe) Sc ea 
Coat Model 32-40 8.00 x. S. Emblem. 6.75 OF 2 eee 15 “ . eee 25c package 
ave . Se 33-40 7:00 1 = x 7 ft Jointed’ with E ey 5.00 | Nature Projects— Per sheet (broken pke.)...... ic ea 
SS maa . 1 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with Spear. 3.50 Set of three (Bird, Tree and Troop Advancement Record 
Brownie Uniforms G. S. Emblem—separate 3.70 Flower Finder) with note- i 3c a sheet 
Brownie Dress 8-12 $ 2.65 Zagle Emblem—se parate 2.60 book cover. oa 1.50 Troop Reports (30 sheets)... .25¢ packa age 
Hrownle Material 32° wide Spear Emblem—sepurate. 1:60| projecrsrench 222220001. SAO] Per sheet Groken phe) .2°... 2c 
bi sasatestaaeawacsans 25] Flag pe 2-60 Rock, Bird, Tree or Fiower ‘ 
* 96°28-30 ri Li ~ Sir ree<°*** - Miscellaneous 
+ Brownie Wings..... 20 iterature Insect Finder Project... 222212! ‘50 - Price 
+ Golden Hand ‘ty | Brown Book for Brown Owls. $ .50] Rock Finder Projec a “10 Astronomy Game 75 
+ Golden Bar......... 19 | Brown Magic. ...- ........+e. °75 | Star Finder Project "°°" *" } Axe, with sheath. . 1.85 
+ Emblems acho he Seca tt =o ‘19 | Brownie H: andbook. E inglish..... 25 with Planesphere 1) | Bead Loom...... 125 
Beets st nereeeeeense ’ . Brownie Games English........ 50 | Land Animal Finder Project. 40 | Belt Hooks, extra 05 
Badges Blue Book of Rules "25 hese projects not supplied in note- | Dankete—33<-pound camel's hair 5.50 
t Attendance Stars. .........6. Camping Out (By L. H. Weir).: 2.0 book cover) O. D—334-pound all wool, size 
oS iapiaeeepp begat $ .19] Campward Hol. ‘75 | Audubon Bird Plates 66x80... . 2... 6... 4.75 
Silve "10 | Camp and Field Notebook Cover 50 Rt MON a orcas 1.00 SRR iced a ahp anne se'éne es. 5.00 
t iret | Clase Badge. “95 | Ceremonies around the Girl Seeeees Be ee ae Braid—'4-inch wide yard : 10 
+ Flower Crests... AS ar reer 25 ea Scot —_ : +t Buttons—Per Set, Officer's, Ivory 40 
t*Life Saving ¢ Crosses Community Service Boohlet— wae age s Hope Chest + Buttons, for replacement 
Silver Bet ta 1.75 Bac 10ce Per dosen....ssccce 1.00 P ( y Alic e Sandiford)....... 15 NN SEF 02 
Bronze. . ° 1.50 | First Aid B ook—New Edition: : .60 ert ce eath. «2. se0e 1S | Officer's, metal........ 03 
Proficiency Badge 3. e “15 | Games. and Recreation: E Methods atrol System for Girl Guides. . . 25 | Camp Toilet Kit.......... 2.35 
Second Class Badge. - " 15 for Clubs, Camps and Scouts Plays— Canteen, Aluminum: .. 2.75 
+*Thanks Badge.......... - (By Chas. F. Smith)......+0+ 200 How St. John Came to Bencer's Compass, Plam..... 1.00 
Heavy gold plaie with bar. 7 3.00 Girs Clubs (By Helen Ferris). 2.00 School. ........ 15 Radiolite Dial 1.50 
10 K Gold Pin......... a 5.00 | Girl Guide Book of Games Cae ‘50 A Pot of ‘Red vraniums an .15 | Cuts ree I tink ene 1.00 
Gold Plate Pins 2 "75 Girl SE ND a voces ceases 35 Why the Rubbish? ......+++- 15 | _ Trefoil a 
Silver Plate... . z “75 | Girl Scout Game DONE ccwcoas ae verybody's Affai eee 15 | First Aid Kit with Pouch. | .80 
Girl Scout Handyfacts......... 3.00 ii hen the Four W ‘ind Met lodine i Pen, e tr 50 
Insignia Girl Scout Hike Pack.......... 05 (By Oleda Schrottky .15 | First Aid Kit, wads 2.90 
t Armband. $ .25 Girl satonge Short Stones Magic Gold Pieces (By Margare t Flashlights, oe Eta 2. 
| Coraat's Chevron 02 FTO] Gg. Oeies Mane cess sab 2.00| — Mochrie)... vo. 45 | _ Large Size 2:50 
+ Ex-Patrol Leader's C hevron.. ‘20 oe Scout Short Stories Lots of ten or more, each..... 10 | Flexy Dolls (small). 15 
+ Hat Insignia (for Captain's “** ve | og (Sertes 2) +2200 a 2.00 Simple Dramatics for Troop t Girl Scout Cloth—36" wide, 
~ aan eaeaitiings ammpeatae 50 | He: sith. Record’ Book 10 yaad a “s 50 |, ber vd. - ~ 78 
t pies iacan i (for BrownOwl!’ sha ) 50 Per dOZEN. oa ae ene 1.00 | Post Cards— Hi indke rchiefs irl Scout emblem 
} O° for Gast Scouts. 30 | Handbook Clot “Board 1.10] Set of Six (Silhouette) el EES niyo tnentekcaseca «es 35 
t Patrol Leader's Chevron ‘15 Flexibl: Cloth Cover. .o++ sees. 80 I dosen Sets....... 1.00 Box of maar teens 1.00 
seeee ° English Girl Guide. ...-.-+00 75 Se t of jour (Colored) (F Cotton. ..... . 20 
Pins Home Service Booklet, each. .... 10 Winter, Spring, Summer, Box of six. . ic iaecdsiave hla ean 1.00 
+ Brownie....... $ 15 POF GOB. o wccoseccccesecces 1.00 Sets cannot be broken)..... 15 Haversacks: 
+ Brown Ow! Pin "25 How to Start a Girl Scout Troop Hp Rn ga leg ae gate ea Rae 159 | No 1, Khak 3.00 
+ Committee "15 Pamphlet, each. ...ssceeesses 06 Gul Scout National Headquarters 2 for 05 | N°- 2, Khaki 2.00 
+*Community Service. 35 Per hundred .....ecscccsecvece 5.00 Washingian Little House (Ex- ~ | Rucksack, green........- 2.85 
+*Golden Eaglet...... 1 50 International Conference and | bern) ow ewe ween eee .02 Knives, No. 1. 1.60 
apels—G. S., Bronze 5c World Camp Report... ....... 1.25 Ww ashingion Little House (Door- z oe. Spatee 1.05 
t Girl Scout Pins........... : Juliette Low and the Girl ee RSE aI 02 Sheath BM cccccovcccseses 1.60 
cae et eas aa Pe ba ~<a Re cane 2.00] Girl Scout Laws (By E. B. Price) “05 | Lapels, per pair...........000- 20 
Gold Filled (safety catch)... ... 75 | Kettles and Camp Fires. 50 Per hundred. 5 | Memory Book, Black.......... 1.50 
_*  fexeegacaiaceeaacineeeea "15 | Knots, Hitches and Splic 55 Girl Scout's Promise. ...... ‘05 Black and gray............+. 2.00 
pte style plain pin. 2.22: ee ‘0s | Life Saving Booklet 15 nd Oe 4550 | Mess Kit, Aluminum, 6 pieces. 2.75 
Midget gold filled............. ‘50 | Lone Girl Scout Trailmaker..... BO | Bewwnle Lae .. .cccccsessesces ‘03 | Mirror—Unbreakable....... .25 
Worn by Officers or Girl” pies : ~~ DNs ww.t«Kewenednnwe 1.00 
+ Se Scouts when not in uniform t ar ara out Dress, 10-42. 95 
> > e€SS, ° obs 
t Senior Girl Stout Bins 43 IMPORTANT INSTRUCTIONS ene | |e 
Lakiwaeneckn ‘ Ries Gen... 25 
Son gs FOR ORDERING EQUIPMENT ae hief slides, green ‘only. 10 
J . : -aper Weight, Br onz € - Black © 
America. tho Bax autitub ’ = 1. Girl Scout Equipment can be sold only upon written approval of a ae 50 
Enrollment....-...- ve ve Reis 10 registered captain. 4 en _ po aet & i 3.50 
sy National Training School... .25 2. Cash eee scceagei 4.75 
Girl Guide 60 ash must accompany all orders. All checks, drafts, or money Purse (green suede) . 50 
tt das tn ee 20 orders should be made payable to the order of Girl Scouts, Inc. Rings, Posie a yo 
ina a Dns erseeesdces y 
Gin Scout Songs a 3. Girl Scout buttons, patterns and coat lapels are sold only when Rope. 4 ft. by % it... .ccccces ‘ 15 
Plano Edition tee eeeerrcses "30 official Girl Scout green cloth is purchased from National Lots of 5 or more, each. .....06 10 
Gin Gece ae eases a Headquarters. — 15 fis ring for ture, 50 
: aw d ; ge, green a gray mix ure, 
Goodnight... more.... = 4. Hats are not returnable. See order blank for size. 54-in. wide,’ per yard........+. 4.25 
Hiking On. ie 730 When you buy Girl Scout Equipment, please remember that you Alieminuye Case ancien ri 
On the Trail are helping to finance the promotion of Girl Scouting throughout Girl Scout Stationery . hates 55 
tiene edits ition. 0 the country, and to maintain your National Organization. Above one, Cate, sizes 8-11.22. 50 
: . rices are postage paid and subject to chan with un Wate! 1.00 
sams, 10 oF in Ci POPES .02 P P oF J ° ge out notice. Trefoil Emblem Stickers (em- 
(Words and Music)........-. .30 F , : WOES TS BOD oo 2 2 20 2 v2.00 v0 Mm 
To America 25 tAuthorized department stores cannot sell these items, Thr 3 for sci 52 Jer 2953 3 200 for 1.00 ‘a 
LaLminanee ae eeeaas e z : a iread, Green—s d 
Shens *Sold only on Approval of the Committee on Standards and Awards, Per dozen spooi se 1.00 
Ammericat Pleas t Uaiters Make- up Sets—. 052° 50 
2x3 ft. Wool MAIL ALL ORDERS TO t Pair G.S. Lapels 
3x5 ft. Wool of Thr: 
4x6 ft. Wool Spool of Thread 
een ¥ Trad Bags GIRL SCOUTS, INC watt'Ghare No" 
2x3 __ ft. Wool... . $2.60 tee per letter ? ws iF — d 25 
2'4x4 ft. Wool 4.20 wy ee OOP PeCraS)..ecccecese = LZR 
ee Sea: >: a 670 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. | WES 23 essisiiie 2 
ih. Wool 3150 206 « 2 Ww et Watch, Radiolite. . : 4.00 
NOTE: Two weeks are required to letter Earn your own equipment with “American Girl” Premiums. Wasson. Scher... +00. $e0 
troop flags and pennants. Write for a list LOU. ccccccsecvecesonecess 12.50 
a 
pa I 








Earn your own equipment with “American Girl’ premiums —Write for a list 
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When Stamps Are Your Hobby 


By OSBORNE B. BOND 


ECENTLY I have received quite a 

number of letters from readers of 
THE AMERICAN GIRL who want to know 
how to start stamp collections. There 
are probably many who do not realize 
how simple it is and how, once started, 
the collection will build itself up almost 
of its own accord, as so many kinds of 
collections have a habit of doing. 

In forming a collection of postage 
stamps, it is advisable at the start to 
secure, if possible, a packet of different 
varieties of postage stamps. Such a 
packet will form a very fair beginning. 
The next requirement is the resting 
place for these stamps—a stamp collec- 
tor must have an album. 

In selecting one, the collector should 
consider carefully the amount of work 
and money she is prepared to give to 
her hobby. It is advisable in most cases 
to make a small beginning in a modest 
album and, as the collection grows, to 
transfer the stamps to a larger one. If 
a large album is purchased at the start, 
there is a possibility that the collector 
will be disappointed at the great number 
of spaces left blank. 

The stamps that are to form the 
background of the collection must be 
placed in their proper positions in the 
album. Most printed albums are ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order so that 
there will be very little difficulty in find- 
ing where to mount the stamps. In some 
albums, though, countries are arranged 
geographically, which enables many 
young collectors to add to their knowl- 
edge of different corners of the world. 
There are several points that should be 
carefully observed in placing the stamps 
in the album. In stamp collecting circles 
it is an accepted rule that the best way 
to handle stamps is not to handle them 
at all. Tweezers should be used by all 
collectors. 

Unused stamps should never be fast- 
ened into the album by means of the 
original gum on their backs, and used 
specimens should not be pasted down on 
the pages of the album. The stamps 
should be inserted so as to preserve a 
neat appearance, be handy for refer- 
ence, and be easily removed with- 
out tearing either the stamp or the 
album. To meet these requirements, 


NSA 
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small stamp hinges of prepared. gummed 
paper are manufactured and sold at a 
very moderate cost. They can be 
bought for as little as ten cents a 
thousand. They are sometimes spoken 
of as “mounts.” The entire surface of 
one side is coated with gum and the 
mount is folded to form a hinge with 
the gummed surface on the outside. One 
portion is affixed lightly to the stamp 
after having been moistened, and the 
other portion, also moistened, is then 
fastened to the album. These mounts are 
really necessary to any stamp collector, 
whether he is just beginning or a vet- 
eran at the hobby. 

Collections formed by juniors—and 
sometimes even by more advanced col- 
lectors—are spoiled in point of attrac- 
tiveness by the insertion in the album 
of stamps with several layers of en- 
velope or other paper on the back of 
them. Such paper should always be re- 
moved before mounting stamps. The 
simple, most used way to do this is to 
place the stamp in a little warm water 
for a few seconds. This will moisten 
the gum that holds the stamp to the 
paper so that the two may be separated 
without destruction to the stamp. In the 
case of stamps printed in color inks 
that are soluble in water—the ultra- 
marine used in some British Colonial 
stamps for example—care should be 
taken to keep the water away from the 
face of the stamp when cleaning. This 
may be done by letting the stamp float 
face upwards on the top of slightly 
warmed water, or safer still, by laying the 
stamp face upwards on wet blotting paper 
until the paper on the back is loosened. 

Do not at any.time attempt to re- 
move the envelope backing from a post- 
age stamp by tearing it apart with the 
fingers. This is the surest way to ruin 
a stamp and make it worthless. Stamps 
should never be kept in a very warm 
place. If they are near the heat, they 
will curl up and become difficult to handle. 


Next month we will tell you more 
about starting a stamp collection. In the 
meantime, if you have any special prob- 
lems that you want worked out, write to 
the Editor of this column. He will be 
glad to help you in every possible way. 
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Dead Country Packet 
Contains all different countries which 
no longer issue stamps. Epirus, 
Ingermaniand, Crete, Prussia, White 
Russia, Victoria, New South Wales, 
Western Australia, Queensland, form- 
er German Colonies and many others. 
This packet of stamps from obsolete 
countries for only 10c¢ to approval 
applicants 
0 


E KALB STAMP CO. 
Prerctetnt taatnltatlieeinits Garrett, Ind. 


ANCHER’S $$ $ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c 


Fine triangle stamp; set German stamps with (prewar) 
value of forty million dollars (interesting); perforation 
g.uge and mme. scale; 1 air-mail set; scarce stamp 
from smallest republic on earth; 1 newspaper set; 
packet good stamps from ‘Travancore, Malay, Dutch 
Indies, ete., ete.—entire outfit for 12¢ to approval ap- 
plicants. Nice pocket stockbook, val. 25¢ with every order. 
ANCHER © STAMP co., Box 126, Rutherford, N. J 











ABYSSINIA! ALBANIA! ARMENIA! 


Also Chad, Cameroons, Congo, Gabun, Tunis, Ubangt, 
Transvaal, Indo-China, etc., etc. All of these ‘‘hard- 
to-get’’ countries and many others are contained in 
my Wonder Packet of 55 different, given FREE to 
Approval Applicants only, inclosing fc for postage. 

Richard Lamprecht, 811 Napoleon St., Valparaiso, Ind. 








0 SERVIC gsr SRILA” « 


RARE CONGO 
AIRMAIL! 
(Which alone catalogues 2 0c) 
is Le in our packet of 55 stampa, 
different—from many far-off lands 
Mo: sroceo, Egypt, Sudan, Persia, ete.. for 
fe. one er bargains sent on approval. Price 


MONUMENT T00.,: 3704 ow Road, BALTIMORE, MD. 


100 reTsTHS Free 


ts. Postag 
1,000 Diff, d- 00 rey “irr, $3.50. 
RITTER STAMP CO. 
8797-19th Ave. DEPT.-AG. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Spaces’ for 


STAMP ~ ALBUM FREE 1200 stamps 


with purchase of 100 different UNUSED stamps for 25¢. 
Genuine Mexican $5 Bill and 100 diff foreign stamps for 
a dime. One pound about 4500 mixed unpicked foreign 
Mission Stamps for $1.15 postfree 


S. NAGLE, 110! Marion St., READING, PA. 


STAMPS FREE 











12 large, showy picture stamps free with a request for my 
popular approvals at 50% discount. None better. Many 
good sets free with each return. Postage 2c. 

A. BAUER PALMYRA, N. J. 


SEND A 2c STAMP 224 et our illus- 


trated price list 
of sets and packets. Approval Circular, details of 
our profit-sharing plan, and a credit slip good for 
5e on your first purchase. Write Dept. 4, 
Argonaut Stamp Co., New Canaan, Conn. 


12 British Colonies Free 


You will find athe large, showy picture stamps on my 
approvals at ~ discount. Extra premium for prompt 


returns. seetegs 2c. 


Chas. Bushnell, 4728 Princeton Ave., Tacony, Phila., Pa. 


THE MAP PACKET 


contains 10 different Map Stamps from the two Hemi- 
spheres. Also a packet of different stamps with animals, 
birds, ships and scenery to approval applicants, all 
for a dime. 


S. E. SAXE, 1427 N. 58th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


JUST WHAT EVERY STAMP COLLECTOR WANTS 

beginners and advanced hobbists. Costs you nothing. All 
yours for a little, light, pleasant service. Write for free 
particulars. No obligation. Address JOHN CZERWIEC, 
101-C Beech St., Holyoke, Mass. 


SO STAMPS. BRUNEI. CAYMANS. JOHORE. 
Morocco, Palestine send 12c. 10 Siam 12¢. 10 Ice- 
ig & ze Pa Britain 18c. 50 Colonials 12¢. 12 Russia 8c. 
0 arbados 15ce. 12 Dominican 12c. G, Brooks, Hilt 
Rd., Whyteleafe, Surrey, Eng. 7 yeaniies 
HERE You | ARE, GIRLS. Get my bargain packet of 100 
stamps nicely assorted, only 25c, your money cheerfully 
refunded if not satisfactory. 
W. J. Grant, 6317 {8th Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


600 different stamps $.50; 1,100, $1;2 ,000, $2 50. 
— 5 and 10c list in ‘America. 


50% Discount. Sent Anywhere 


Approval Sheets American Girl Goes. Frederik 
8B. Driver, 1430 So, Penn Square, Phila., Pa. 

CHINA 221-2 CAT. FOR ONLY .35c : TO - AP- 
PROVAL APPLICANTS. F-W STAMP COMPANY, 
Dept. GM, Mt. Ayr, ta. 


1 Stamps FREE! With Approvals. Postage 2c 
500 diff. 25c. 100 diff. 75¢. 500 diff. $2.75. 
JOHNSON STAMP Co., (AG) Jamestown, N. Y. 


STAMP WALLET WITH SET OF RUSSIAN STAMPS 
free to approval applicants, J. L. Roberts, 673 Myrt le 
Ave., Albany, N, *68 
6 DIFFERENT CRETE TO APPROVAL 
applicants, 3c. Iowa Stamp Co., 1534 Washington Ave., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, MAR. 











Dandy premium to honest applicants for my approvals. 
Liberal Discount 
FRED N. LEMM, 904 Gaultier St., St. Paul, Minn 


All Diff. Stamps given free to popee! rT 3c 
107 postage. Paige Stamp Co., Oak Park, 


STAMPS "105, China, ete % 2c. Album (500 illust. ) 3c. 
List free. Bullard, B. Bay, Dept. 29, Boston 





Don’t let your subscription expire 





renew now! 
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The Travel Puzzle 


Two of our Girl Scout friends were on a 
trip abroad recently. The y visited several 
countries and became acquainted with Giri 
Scouts of many different nationalities. Ar- 
riving at the French port of Cherbourg, 
which we have shown on the map by a star, 
they made an inland sight-seeing tour that 
included ten cities. This was done in such 
a manner that no road was gone over a 
second time and each city was visited only 


once. Both start and finish were made at 
Cherbourg 
You will notice that each city is desig- 


nated with a certain letter, besides its name. 
If you mak: the tour correctly, these letters 
will be arranged in such an order that they 
will spell what Girl Scouts bring the world 
over. 

On their return home, the two travelers 
were puzzled by a quaint problem. It seems 
that their ship, leaving Liverpool for New 
York, made an average speed of twelve knots 
in hour. Another ship leaving New York for 
Liverpool at exactly the same time, does 
fifteen knots an hour; which ship is closer to 
Liverpool when they pass? 


Word Jumping 


Apropos of the weather expected in 
March, can you change a LION to a LAMB 
in nine moves by changing one letter in the 
word at a time ? 


Puzzle Pack Word Square 


From the following definitions, build up 
a five-letter word square: 

1. Vegetable growth 

2. To bring down 


3. Conscious 
4. Pluck 
5. Large woody plants 


Curtailed Words 


From a word meaning an idle fancy, take 
away letter and | a small quantity, 
take < y another and leave a male animal, 
take still another away and leave a verb. 

From a word meaning ample, take away 
a letter and leave a highway, take away 
another and a linear measurement remains. 


ive 





Charade 


My first is in reef, but never in sea; 
My second, in palm, is never in tree. 


My third is in grove and never in pine. 

My fourth is in fruit and never in fine. 

My fifth is in lime, but not in peach. 

My sixth is in dive, but not in beach. 

My seventh in orange and also in date. 

My whole is the name of a far southern 
state. 


Puzzle Pi 


Het mostry charm si moce ta stal, 
Thiw dwin dan doucl dna_ninggach 
keiss; 
I rahe hte sgrunhi fo het slabt 
Hatt grothuh eht wyons lavyle slife. 
Ye Olde Time Riddle 
Why is the average child like flannel? 


A Rebus 





The above rebus, or old fashioned picture 
puzzle, represents the name of a bird well 
known to readers of Andersen’s fairy tales. 





ANSWE 


TO LAST MONTH'S PUZZL 


Grorce WasHINGTON PvzzLeE: 





Puzzte Sum: Moon+E—One+ Unicorn—I 


Corn+Ton+- E— One + River—Ri+ Note+ N 
—Ten+N=MOUNT VERNON. 
An Acrostic: Romp, Ecru, Volt, Eden, Rota, 
Edam. REVERE, PUTNAM. 
Concratep Insects: 1. Locust; 2. Moth; 
Beetle; 4. Spider; 5. Hornet. 
App a Letter: The six added letters spell 
MARTHA. 
»UzZLE Pack Worp Sovare: 

CURVE 

UNION 

RniGct Bb 

(6:2 oe: 

ENDED 
Worp Jvmpinc: army, arms, aims, dims, dime, 
dame, name, nave, navy. 
Ye Ovve Time Rippte: One pours with rait 
the other roars with pain. 
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AVE you wished that 

bysomemagicmeans, 
sewing could be made easy, 
sewing could be fun? 





Then sit down at a mod- 





And when sewing time is 
over, close your machine 
and set it wherever you 
would like to have a fine 





desk or table. Its refine- 














ern Singer Electric. Feel the 
surprising thrill of its eager 
response to your slightest 
wish. See with what effort- 
less ease it runs, how quiet- 
ly swift it sews. Cut out 
a dress and then watch it flower to loveliness before 
you. Never again will you think of sewing as diffi- 
cult or dull. 

You really cannot know how different is this mod- 
ern Singer Electric from any other machine until you 
experience for yourself this new adventure in sewing. 
There is no thought of effort, for hidden power does 
all the work. Always it is under perfect control—you 
can sew as slowly or as swiftly as you wish. Sew any- 
where at any hour, for the Singerlight on the machine 
itself throws a mellow glow directly on your materials. 

Whatever fashion calls for, a Singer is ready to do. 
Binding, plaiting, tucking, ruffling, shirring—finish- 
ing and trimming of every kind are as quickly done 
as simple seams with Singer easy-to-use attachments. 


Lear ‘nto Love Sewing 
as well us how to sew 1) canines, at-eabeiians 


ment of design makes it 
appropriate for any room. 

But no words can con- 
vey the sense of ease, of 


ment that its use affords. 
That is why we invite you to take any modern Singer 
into your own home and use it on your own sewing 
without the slightest obligation. There are eight new 
Singer Electrics, including cabinet models that serve 
as fine furniture, and compact, convenient portables 
that you can carry anywhere in the house. 

When the Singer man comes let him give you an 
interesting demonstration. Or telephone the nearest 
Singer Shop and ask to have a machine sent to 
your home on the Self Demonstration Plan. If, 
when you have given it a trial, you would part 
with it, return it. But if you would have this 
happy experience last for years, if you would love 
sewing for its sheer enjoyment, keep this new 


Singer and it will pay for itself over and over again. 


The New SINGER (G) ELECTRIC 


Shops and salesmen in every community. Easy ay- 
ments, Liberal allowance on your present machine. 


(& only by the Singer Sewing Machine Company. 


Sewing. Machines 


Copyright U.S.A. 1929 by The Singer Manufacturing Co. All rights reserved for all countries 





CRAYOLA 
Color Sketching 


INDY March days... blowing the last win- 

ter snows away and clearing the air for 
spring to come. And then, first thing you know, 
spring...the woods slowly awakening to beauty 
and calling us outdoors...long tramps over 
springy brown earth, pulsating with new life 
..-budding trees, 


Budding trees...and time to start to work for 
our Tree Finder Merit Badge. We can study 
the tree formation...examine the buds burst- 
ing with life and impatient to blossom forth 
in all their green leafy glory...and we'll tuck 
aneat little box of CRAYOLA Wax Crayons into 
our pockets to use for sketching. We'll make 
color sketches, catching nature’s warm browns 
and soft yellowish greens as they truly are... 
sketches that will not smudge or blur. And we'll 
work up our finished drawings with PERMA 
Pressed Crayons or ARTISTA Water Colors. 


As spring blossoms into summer, our CRAYOLA 
Wax Crayons will help us win our Wild Flower 
Finder Merit Badge ...and so on during the year. 
Whenever we need a color medium, we need 
CRAYOLA Wax Crayons, or PERMA Pressed 
Crayons, or ARTISTA Water Colors, or ARTISTA 


Tempera Poster Paint...and sometimes we need 
Have you ever made any CRAYOLA 

Batik Paper ? Write us for instruc- 
department, art supply and most drug stores. tions...we will gladly send them 
free of charge. It is a fascinating 

pastime, and perfectly simple todo, 


all four. And you can buy them at stationery, 





BINNEY & SMITH CoO. 
4.1 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 





